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Beyond New Mexico’s train horizons explore 
by motor, in Santa Fe-Harvey comfort, a little 
known America of primitive Mexican villages, 
Spanish Missions, Indian Pueblos, prehistoric 
cliff dwellings and buried cities—all set in the 
matchless scenery and climate of the Southern 
Rockies. Until May 15—three days trip $50. 


Beginning May 15, 1928 
Two-day Puyé Detour—$40 


Pecos Mission and ruined Cicuye; Santa Fé 
Trail and Old Santa Fé; Tesuque, Santa Clara 
and Santo Domingo pueblos, and the great cliff 
dwelling at Puyé. 


Three-day Taos-Puyé-Detour—$5 7.50 


All of the two-day Detour plus a magnificent 
150-mile motor Cruise to fascinating Taos 


Pueblo, via the rugged gorge of the upper Rio 
Grande. 


NOTE: Rates cover every expense, including motor 
transportation, courier service, meals and hotel ac- 
commodations with bath. 
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Ask for our illustrated booklet T .*‘ Where 

Dreams Come True. . covering the high spots 
.. which will enchant you... charm you 
+. such ax 


Berne, Geneva Loetschberg Route 

Lausanne-Ouchy Zermatt-Gornergrat 

Montr2ux-Les Avants Furka-Oberalp 

Martigny-Chatelard Grisons Resorts 

Bernese Oberland Zurich 

Jungfraujoch St. Gothard-Lugano 
Lucerne and Lake District 


Geneva—Rousseau’s Island 


SWITZERLAND 


Revitalize Your Spirit . . . Summer 
in the Alpine Wonderland 


NOW peaks caught in golden flame... tranquil 
lakes like some exquisite dream 7 7 7 Delicate 
tints and crashing coloursyy7The mighty thunder 
of avalanches on the glaciers... the poignant 
tinkling of goat-bells at twilight 7,Infinite gran- 
deur expanding the soul...tender, smiling beauty 
to enrapture the hearty,7,7Switzerland gives a 
thousand contrasts...a thousand new delights 77 
And there is gayety everywhere... the simple, 
spontaneous gayety of peasants in their bright 
costumes...the smart, cosmopolitan gayety of the 
resorts ... where sports and dances, carnivals and 
gala affairs follow one another in a joyous round 
777Let us tell you about it... how you can arrange 
every detail here for radiant weeks in Switzerland 


| W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr., Santa Fe Sys. Lines 
| 1041-A Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois 
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Please send me free picture folder about the Indian-detour and Roads to Yesterday. 


that will last in your-memory always. 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 
475 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


WlAY, 19:28 
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A DELIGHTFUL FOREIGN 
TOUR OF 12 DAYS 


O picturesque Newfoundland, Britain’s oldest 

colony, stopping at Halifax, Nova Scotia. This 
tour offers the charm of the sea and Old World 
quaintness with four days ashore for motoring, golf 
and superb fishing—or just a good loaf, if you 
prefer. 

Modern steamers, with all the hospitalities of British 
ships, leave New York every Saturday on this | 2-day cruise. 
The cost, including all expenses, is from $120 up. There 
are cabins De luxe and rooms with private baths. No pass- 
ports needed. 


RED CROSS LINE 


For illustrated booklet apply to 
BOWRING & CO., 17 Battery Place, New York 


The 
“SELECTOR” 
Hanging System 
brings all hangers 
out of the trunk by 
a single swinging 
motion. The most 
accessible method 
ever devised. 


THE ORIGINAL WARDROBE TRUNK 


Radically Different 


Because Its Features Are Patented 


The patented “Selector” Hanging Method—found in no 
other trunk—brings all garments within instant reach; 
each hanger being removable without disturbing any of 
the others. 

This permits use of a solid (unhinged) top, giving 
strength and lightness unmatched by any other trunk. 


See an Innovation at your dealer's, or write 
for descriptive booklet. You will be well 
repaid for selecting the genuine Innovation. 

ere is a Size and type for every need. 


INNOVATION TRUNK CO. 
10 East 47th Street New York City 
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“Now Look Up!” 


: Aihere’s one class ° 
of pictures—known to one class — 
of camera enthusiasts—for which 
the very best equipment in the 
whole world is the only kind’ 
that will do. Child pictures... 
parents know the thrill of fleet- 
ing expression. « 2 «= °« 


The instant the child looks up 
—hbefore there’s time to pose— 
there’s a thousandth of a second 
worth many times the price of 
a Gratlex. «| « << =s% <  % 


And now there’s a Graflex priced 
within reach of everybody. * 


o 2&2 & 


Graflex 3Y"xK4Y"; speed up to 1/1000 
second; $80. Other models $85 to $375 


Featured by a Good Dealer Everywhere 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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Raymonn-Writcomp Rounn Arnica Cruise 
oy pre-emment opportunity to see ay pa Diorenciie o laeatoale o Gapedoe 


G.The only cruise to visit the primitive “Black Country” of 
West Africa (Dakar in Senegal — Freetown in Sierra Leone) — 
to call at St. Helena, Napoleon’s island prison—to make a 
complete circuit of the continent, including Cape Town and 
old Dutch South Africa, Natal and Mozambique, Madagascar, 
the Big Game Country of British East Africa, the Sudan, the 
; Suez Canal and Egypt Sailing January 12, 1929, on the 
new Cunard liner, “Carinthia.” Rates, $1250 and upward. 


Send for the Booklet —““ROUND AFRICA CRUISE” 


$$$ Na 


NORTH CAPE CRUISE — Sailing June 27, 1928, for Iceland and 
the Scandinavian countries, Finland, Esthonia, France and England 
—the favorite summer cruise—more complete than ever before. 


LAND CRUISES IN AMERICA — Special trains built for 
Raymond-Whitcomb that are unequalled in luxury. Special routes 
through the West that are out of the question in ordinary travel. 


G, Round trips to California, Alaska, Hawaiian Islands, the North Rim 
of the Grand Canyon, the Canadian Rockies and the National Parks. 


EUROPE — Tours with escort and arrangements for individual trips. 


Mediterranean Cruise —January 22, 1929 Z _ _ 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB COMBPARNY 


Executive Offices: CORNER OF BEACON AND PARK STREETS, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
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ERLIN! The realization of all that opera, theatre, concetts, museuins, spotts, 
the most fastidious tourist expects cafés, cabarets-an:entite “Berliti Season” 
of a world metropolis: stately of festive events. And, above all, the fine 
beauty, parklike avenues, magnificent pal- art of gracious living. Go, there! Germany 
aces, spacious flower gardens, smart shops, _invites you! A hearty welcome awaits you!’ 


We will gladly send you, gratis, illustrated booklets and infor- 
mation on summer events, transportation, fares, hotels, spas, etc. 
Please send me Illustrated Travel Brochures 


GERMAN TOURIST on Beautiful Germany. 630 
INFORMATION OFFICE. Namen 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Addr e$5.......0- 


OENT TO GERMANY also ALL PARTS OF EUROPE 


S 500 branches 


Itineraries arranged—Railroad accommodations— 
throughout Europe 


ey ae ee 2 Ee N Hotels—Guide—Automobile—Air Lines 
Yl i fom all nae “Agents S aaa Write for booklet giving full particulars. 
z= AMEROP TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc., 574 Fifth Avenue, New York 134 N. La Salle Street, Chicago 


General Agents for Mitteleuropaeisches Reisebuero, G. m. b. H. 


GERMANY— HEALTH CENTER of the WORLD 


Health Resorts of international popularity and renown. Charmingly situated in natural gardens and 
extensive forests. Blessed with mild, health-giving climates and natural curative springs. Equipped 
with the most up-to-date hygienic appliances. All kinds of entertainment and opportunity for sports. 


ACHEN 


(AIX. LA CHAPELLE) 
RHINELAND 


(near CASSEL) 


Earthy acidulous springs, especially effi- 
cacious in the treatment of Kidney and 
Bladder Diseases. Dietetic cuisine in every 
hotel. Abounding in natural beauty. All 
outdoor sports. Season: May to October. 


Write for Booklet No. 802 


NEUENAHR 


Beautiful Rhenish resort for anyone 
seeking the historic and _ traditional. 
Medical baths fer Rheumatic, Articular 
and Skin Diseases. Open all year. 


Write for Booklet 1302 


GERMANY’S 


LARGEST RESORT 
CENTRAL More than 200,000 visitors annually. 


Social lif d historic interests f 
EUROPEAN SEaPa eee Teese cbse utas fie 
SANATORIA 


door and outdoor sports. Baths, 
Beautiful panoramic views. Strictly sci- 


drinking and inhalation cures 
entific individual treatment. Very reason- 
_ able terms. 

Parksanatorium in Homburg 
Buehlerhoehe near Baden-Baden 
Ebenhausen near Munich 
Schinznach near Olten (Switzerland) 


Write for Booklet 1502 


For further information, 


for Rheumatism, Gout, Stom- 
ach and Intestinal Troubles. 
Direct rail connections 
from all important 
points of Europe. 


Write for Booklet 102 


Between Cologne and Coblenz 


Moderate priced accommodations. Ap- 
peals to nature-lovers and -sportsmen. 
Thermal springs, medicinal and fango 
baths for Diabetes, Liver, Gallstones and 
Stomach Diseases. 


Write for Booklet 202 
630 FIFTH AVENUE 


GERMAN HEALTH RESORTS New York, N. Y. 


Mineral Waters and Bath Salts of German Spas imported by SPA PRODUCTS, Inc., 164 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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SOARING OVER THE CAPITAL OF ENGLAND 


Seen from dizzy heights on a rainy day most of the principal landmarks of London are merged in the blurred mass of innumerable buildings stretching 
for miles in every direction. The Thames, however, stands forth like a great highway of silver, its bridges sharply outlined against the water. Look- 
ing closely one can distinguish the Houses of Parliament in the lower left-hand corner; and directly beyond, the mighty dome of St. Paul’s. 
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SEEKING THE ROMANCE OF LONDON LIFE 


The Tragi-Comedy of Life in Europe’s Greatest Metropolis—A 


Midnight Ride With the River 


Police—The Clock That Keeps Time for Eight Million—London Before the Dawn 


By H. V. 


gether on the same spot things are bound to happen. 

London, in lineal descent from Thebes and Rome, 
is one of those queer massings together of humanity which 
Civilization dumps on a small plot of earth before handing the 
lease of Destiny, not knowing whether to laugh or cry about it. 
Great cities are strange, inevitable phenomena. It is wrong to 
compare them with hives, for in a hive the wish of the individual 
has been sacrificed unquestioningly to the good of the community. 
Had we ascended from the bee perhaps the greatest happiness 
we could achieve would be an unspectacular death in the service 
of the London County Council. But in London, as in all 
modern cities, it is the individual who counts. Our eight millions 
split themselves up into ones and twos: little men and _ little 
women dreaming their private dreams, pursuing their own am- 
bitions, crying over their own failures, and rejoicing at their own 
successes. 

Fear built the first cities. Men and women herded behind a 
wall so that they might be safe. Then came trade; and cities 
grew into lucky bags in which men dipped for profit. Essentially 
they remain lucky bags to this day. London’s millions pour into 
London and carry off their loot every Friday; but that, thank 


Wi eight million men and women decide to live to- 


MORTON 


heaven, is not the whole story. A city develops Tradition and 
Pride. London has greater tradition and pride than any other 
city in the world. 

So when I ask myself why I love London I realize that I 
appreciate that ancient memory which is London—a thing very 
like family tradition for which we in our turn are responsible 
to posterity—and I realize that I am every day of my life thrilled, 
puzzled, charmed, and amused by that flood-tide of common 
humanity flowing through London as it has surged through every 
great city in the history of civilization. Here is every human 
emotion. Here in this splendid theater the comedy and _ the 
tragedy of the human heart are acted day and night. Love and 
treachery, beauty and ugliness, laughter and tears chase one 
another through the streets of London every minute of the day, 
often meeting and mixing in the strangest fashion, because Lon- 
don is just a great mass of human feeling, and Man, never 
clearly labeled “Hero” or “Villain” as in melodrama, is capable 
of so much moral complexity that you might almost say that 
good and bad exist in him at the same moment. 

Every day our feelings vibrate to some stray unimportance. 
Life is full of portentous triviality. Is it not strange that our 
minds often refuse to recognize some sensation—a word like 


LONDON’S HORSE GUARDS ON PARADE 


The Horse Guards are one of the most colorful features of London life, and the mounted troopers who sit like living statues on horseback at the 
entrance to the Horse Guards’ Building, seen in the center background, are one of the best known sights of the city. “Once a year the ceremony of 


“Trooping the Colors” 


is performed by the Brigade of the Guards in honor of the King’s birthday. 
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a wornout boot—while they react im- 
mediately to something so small as to 
be almost foolish? You may be 
bored stiff by the front page of the 
evening paper, but you go home re- 
membering some common thing seen 
or heard; some little humanity: the 
sight of a man and a girl choosing 
a child’s cot, two people saying good- 
bye at a street corner, the quiet 
hatred in a man’s eyes—or the 
love. 
Let us now go out into London. 


Where the Eagles Sleep 


One o’clock in the City of London. 
Crowds overflow the pavement into 
the narrow, twisting road. Young 
men in striped trousers, ruled like 
ledgers, black coats sober as a bill of 
lading, rush or saunter, according to 
their natures, towards a quick-lunch- 
bar, where a girl with golden hair will 


give them beer and mutton. Giris, 
arm-in-arm, discuss those eternal 
verities—dress, love, and another 


woman—as they go primly or coyly, 
according to their nature, towards two 
poached eggs and a cup of tea. Here 
and there a large man in a silk hat, 
who may be a millionaire or a bank- 
rupt, chases the inevitable chop. And 
the traffic roars, throbs, and thunders. 

But behind a tall hoarding that 
shouts dogmatically of soap and shirts 
and pills things are quiet. Out of the 
chaos a great new bank will rise. 
Workmen sit around in picturesque 
groups eating. On their knees are 
spotted handkerchiefs in which lie 
gigantic sandwiches cut by wives in the early dawn. They carve 
them with clasp-knives and carry them to their mouths, the 
clasp-knives upright in their hands grazing their cheeks. They 
drink from tin cans, and wonder, in rich monosyllables, “wot” 
will win the three-thirty. 

T stand on the edge of a vast pit in which, down through suc- 
cessive strata—brick, tiles, black earth, powdered cement—lies 
the clay on which London rests. It is a deep, dark hole. It is 
as if some surgeon, operating on the great body of the city, has 
bared it to the spine. I look down with awe at the accumulation 
of nearly two thousand years of known history piled, layer on 
layer, twenty-four feet above the primal mud. 

How amazing to gaze down into that pit where the marvelous 
record of London lies 
clear as layers of 
cream in a cake; Vic- 
tofian, Georgian, 
Stuart, Plantagenet, 
Norman, Anglo-Saxon, 
and Roman. There it 
stops, for there it be- 
gan. Below, nothing 
but mud and ooze, 
hundreds of thousands 
of years of unrecorded 
Time, century after 
century-written in 
mud, forest after for- 
est, springing up, 
dying, falling into de- 
cay; and who knows 
what awful drama of 
aie Cia) fees Gime abit eiaers 
struggling in green 
undergrowth and river 
slime long before the 
first man climbed a 
tree on Ludgate Hill 
and looked round fear- 


the Thames 


the cost of a million and a half pounds. 


THE EMBANKMENT AT NIGHT 


The Victoria Embankment reaches in a great are along 

from Blackfriars 

Bridge. Lined by some of the city’s finest buildings the Em- 

bankment comes to an end before the most important edifice 
in the British Empire—the Houses of Parliament 


SUNSET BEHIND THE TOWER BRIDGE 


The most famous and the most impressive of London’s bridges was completed in 1894 at 


s 2 In one and a half minutes the two thousand 
ton sections of the carriage-way may be raised to permit the passage of vessels into the 
“Pool” of London. 
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fully on that which was not yet Lon- 
don? 

A workman clambers into the pit, 
prods around with a stick, and shouts 
up to his mate: 

“Hi, Bill, here’s a bit more!” 

And pat-pat-pat on the parapet fall 
hard, encrusted fragments that look 
like flat cakes of sealing wax. I pick 
them up, knock off the caked. earth, 
and find a beautiful little fragment of 
deep red pottery, one the rim of a 
delicate vase, another the rounded 
base of a little cup, and in the bottom 
something is written: “Fl. Germanus. 
i.” -- \ust that: 

What does it mean? It means that 
I have seen the deep roots of London 
pulled up, the roots that go right back 
to Rome. “Fl. Germanus. F.” is the 
trade-mark of Flavius Germanus, a 
potter who lived in the time of the 
Czesars, andi “F” stands for snecine 
meaning “Flavius Germanus made it.” 
What a message to receive in modern 
London behind a hoarding advertis- 
ing pills, while the traffic roars, 
throbs, and thunders! 

Every week a sackful of Rome is 
dug up in the City of London when 
a new bank is built. For we stand 
on the shoulders of Rome. Men from 
the London and the Guildhall Muse- 
ums watch the excavations like 
lynxes, collect the little bits: of red 
pottery, the coins, the bits of green 
and mauve glass, this wreckage of 
that first London; that far-flung limb 
of Rome crowning its single hill. 

As I stand there, so modern, such 
a parvenu, an omnibus ticket still stuck in the strap of my wrist- 
watch, I hold the cup of Flavius. What do I see? JI see the 
first London and its colonists pegging out their camp. Then 
Boudicca, blood, fire, a ruin. The second London rises from 
the smoke, a London old enough to have a story to tell the 
young men; and round this London they are building a wall. 

Gradually, as a vision in a crystal clears and forms out of 
mist, I see a smaller, colder Rome standing with its marble feet 
in Thames water. I see rows of wood and red-tile houses run- 
ning within the walls in straight lines like tents within a castrum; 
I see the marble capitals under our grey skies, the majestic cir- 
cular sweep of the theater, the white gleam of the Forum, the 
gates with their statues, the baths at the gates, the long, straight 
streets crowded, noisy, 
varied. I see the 
shaggy Britons and 
the Gauls move to a 
side as the Roman 
troops come clattering 
over the stones, their 
helmets shining, 
swords at hips; the 
marvelous short sword 
that carved out an Em- 
pire as a girl might cut 
a cake. 

And the heart of this 
little English Rome, 
how did it beat? J 


Bridge to Westminster 


the enterprising busi- 
ness man opening up 
new markets, the en- 
thusiastic soldier  al- 
ways dreaming of 
sending the Eagles 
north, the inevitable 
Pheenician with his 
galley at the docks and 


imagine that it knew 
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© Herbert Photos 


How magnificently the great dome of St. Paul’s dominates the surrounding buildings is obvious from this aerial view. One of the most famous ecclesi- 

astical edifices in England, St. Paul’s was completed in 1710 when its famous architect, Christopher Wren, had reached the seventy-eighth year of his 

life. The cathedral’s dome with the pillared drum upon which it rests ranks among the finest architectural achievements in Europe. The view from 
the dome is superb. In the distance is seen the Tower Bridge. 


his shop somewhere in the city, the bad boy sent to colonial 
London to expiate, and women making the best of it, always 
three months behind Rome in fashion: wives and sweethearts 
who had followed their men into barbary. O, the homesickness 
and heroism of colonization! How many old men must have 
wept to see their careful vines wilt in the London clay; and I 
wonder if Londinium Augusta numbered among its inhabitants 
the optimistic gardener who bored his friends with a vision of 
olives in a neat Italian row! 

Then I see the market-place, the marvel- 
ous mixture of race which Rome drew to her 
cities: the dark Iberian soldier pressed into 
service for duty on the Wall, the Gaul, the 
German, the negro, the merchants with their 
wares, the amber from the Baltic, the pearls, 
the perfumes from the East, the brown fingers 
holding out gold chains as the Roman ladies 
60 by!) . 

What chatter of a six months old scandal as 
‘the women walk to the baths; 
‘what discussion of Rome’s 

latest | coiffure, her newest 
pin, her smartest sandal! At 
the docks the creak of timber 
and the straining of a re- 
leased rope, the “one, two, 
three’ as the oarsmen dip 


The flower sellers along Piccadilly add an occasional 
note of color to the most famous street in London. 


their great blades in the Thames; and a galley goes home with 
letters to Cesar from the Governor of London. 

Londinium Augusta! There is nothing between her and 
Verulamium but a straight road through the forest, then another 
road, more forests, and proud Camulodunum on its hill. Three 
fortified islands in a green sea. So England takes shapes out 
of the mists of Time; so London begins. 

And I like to think, to round off the picture, that, on a cold 
night of winter, when brittle green stars glitter in 
the sky like glass, some grey old wolf creeps to the 
edge of the Hampstead woods and licks his jaws 
as he looks towards the first lights of London. 
Then he yawns and blinks his eyes as a dog blinks 
and looks away from something he does not under- 
stand. So he trots softly among the trees with 
the instinct that things are different; that—some- 
thing has happened to the Hill! 


Inside “Big Ben” 

“No; there’s no lift!” said 
an official of the Palace of 
Westminster (which is the 
correct title for the Houses 
of Parliament when the 
House is up), “and there are 
three hundred and_seventy- 
four steps up to Big Ben, 
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IN COVENT GARDEN 


The potato and the cabbage now occupy what was once London’s famous 

center of fashion. Today Covent Garden is the city’s chief fruit, vege- 

table and flower market and the scene of lively activity in the early 
hours of the morning before the rest of the city is awake. 


which, get my rheumatism something cruel when I have to go 
up three or four times a day.” 

We: stood in Palace Yard and gazed upwards at the clock 
as critical mountaineers regard an alp before they climb it.. It 
seemed, in my imagination, to grow higher and higher as I 
looked; like something in “Alice in Wonderland.” The official 
then*urilocked a little door in the base of the clock tower, and 
we ascended a narrow spiral staircase. We had, perhaps, 
mounted two hundred steps when, without any warning, the 
narrow stone tube in which we were entombed became filled 
with a sound so violent, so furious, and so powerful that it was 


terrifying—as though some horrible monster imprisoned in the 


tower had roared out in anger. The sound beat against my ear 

drums and seemed to go right through my body like X-rays. It 

rumbled and pounded at the stones till it seemed that they must ON GUARD AT THE TOWER. © eter Shoo sae 

disintegrate into dust and fall like the walls of Jericho, This bulky silhouette seen against the morning light is unmistakably that | 
It was frightening. I stood still. Theseus, I think, felt just of a yeoman of the Guard at the Tower. These portly warders trace — 

like this when he heard the Minotaur bellowing in the darkness their descent from a body of armed men who have served in the Tower | 


of the Labyrinth. otf London from the earliest times. Theirs is_the oldest association | 
“ : ea » : A of men carrying on the same duties from century to century up to the 
Half-past four!” said my guide, calmly. present day 


It was only the clock above politely telling London that it 7 
was time for tea. 

We mounted onward and upward. 

He unlocked a door, and I walked into the works of Big Ben! 
(It is wrong to call the clock Big Ben, for that is the name of 
the great bell which chimes the hours; but never mind!) Was 
there ever such a clock? In the middle of a room, round which 


\ WEG eee : ~ SN 
THE ENTRANCE TO THE TOWER BRIDGE FEEDING THE PIGEONS AT ST. PAUL’S 
The massive arches that guard the approach to the Tower Bridge give The crowds and trafic which surge around St. Paul’s have no terrors 


this great structure an almost medieval appearance. for the pigeons that come here daily to receive their rations of crumbs. 
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RIDING IN HYDE PARK 


During fine weather fashionable London rides in Rotten Row, the broad equestrian track thai runs along the guide from the platform near the 
Serpentine in Hyde Park. On Sundays during the season the walk beside the Row attracts a crowd of _ bells. 


people called the “Church Parade,” one of the most animated sights in London on a fine day. 


you could drive a two-seater car, stood a mass of wheels on an 
iron frame. They reminded me of a flat-bed printing machine. 
From this machine radiated four long steel tubes bearing the 
clock hands to the four round dials of Big Ben. One of the 
dials was visible to me: a huge round glass window bigger than 
the rose window of a cathedral. I could see the shadow of the 
fourteen-foot minute hand lying across it like a spear. I went 
up and measured the space between the minutes. There was 
a foot between each minute marked on the face of the clock! 
The Roman numerals were two feet in height! 

“Two men stripped to the waist used to wind this clock,” 
said my guide, “but now we do it with an electric motor.” 

He was standing looking at the works affectionately, so I 
joined him. The big machine appeared to be asleep except for 
one little wheel that went tick-tack every other second. 

“Come and look at the pendu- 
lum!" 

Big Ben is the grandfather of 
all clocks. He works on a thir- 
teen feet long pendulum with a 
bob on the end which weighs four 
hundredweight. 

“What is that halfpenny doing 
on the pendulum ?” 

“That adjusts it. Although it 
is so big, the slightest weight af- 
fects it, and I suppose the man 
who last regulated the clock dis- 
covered that it needed a_half- 
penny to keep it dead right!” 

Suddenly the high room was 
filled with light: and I knew that 
the four faces of Big Ben were 
now like four yellow moons above 
the dusk of a London evening. 

We mounted a maze of open- 
work staircases above the works 
of the clock, and there I saw Big 
Ben, the great bell, hanging with 
four Little Bens round him. Big 
Ben speaks only once an hour, but 
the four chimes sing the quarters 
and the half-hours. Big Ben is a 
monster. He would, if inverted, 
make a good public swimming 
bath. At his side reposes in a 
threatening attitude a vast hammer 
that weighs four hundredweights 
and looks like a battering ram. 

And while I waited to hear him 
strike five I went up and out to 
the balcony round that nautical- 
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looking lantern which is always 
lit at night while the Speaker is 
ify they chairs Som that. absent 
M.P.’s may know where their 
duty lies... . 

Below lay London lovelier, I 
think, than I have ever seen her, 
with an evening mist, blue and 
patchy, trailing in slow wreaths 
over her, settling down over her 
like a fallen cloud so that Nelson 
at Charing Cross stood up jet 
black like a cairn above the mist 
on a mountain top. And the 
streets were strings of lit lamps: 
long avenues of amber mellow- 
ness in which there was move- 
ment, from which ascended a 
dull, uniform roar of wheels. 
The towers of Westminster 
Abbey stood with their feet in a 
thin blue haze. 

“Come quickly!” shouted my 


I ran down and stood leaning 
over an iron fence, watching the 
great nest of five bells, as the passenger in a ship leans over 
the deck rail. 

No warning: and then— 

Startling, hair-raising sound broke suddenly from the four 
Little Bens and ran round them again. 

Then they stop to let Big Ben do his gigantic bit... . 

It seemed that Big Ben gathered himself together to tell Lon- 
don that it was five o’clock. In a flash the great battering ram 
drew itself apart from the bell, and— 

Bang! 

It seemed to me that a howitzer had fired a shell... . 

Bang! It seemed to me that Big Ben was striking in my 
headea. 

Bang! It seemed to me that the tower of the Houses of 
Parliament could not remain erect another minute. .. . 


LONDON GOES BOATING 


ey 


© Herbert Photos 


Punting on the Thames is a popular summer recreation with Londoners whenever they can escape from 
the city. Here is a typical Sunday scene in Boulter’s Lock at Maidenhead, the popular resort on the Thames. 
These closely packed boats are waiting to pass through the lock to the more spacious waterways. 
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Bang! It seem- 
ed to me that the 
whole of London 
must surely be 
alarmed at this! 

Bang! It seem- 
ed to me. very 
beautiful that it 
was not _ twelve 
o'clock! 

The hammer 
GRAS Toy Vee Gis 
against the hard 
cheek of Big Ben, 
but the sound went 
on and on and on 
up there in the 
clock tower. It 
was shattering 
unforgetable! I 
looked down into 
London, but no. 
one seemed sur- 
prScGeamecne 

On the way 
earthwards in the 
spiral tube I sank 
into an angry 
rumble of sound, 
the echoes of the 
great noise made 
when Big Ben 


BIG BEN, LONDON’S GIANT TIMEPIECE 
The great clock on St. Stephen’s Tower virtually keeps time for England’s metropolis. 


TRAVEL 


areé © realists.. As 
their words strike 
home men and 
women part with 
tuppence and take 
a littlepaper 
packet. The jazz 
band plays with 
remarkable skill. 
The chef takes a 
potato from _ his 
sack and begins to 
peel it with a small 
instrument which 
clips on a knife. 
He does a brisk 
trade. The most 
unlikely looking 
people exhibit an 
interest in sh1s 
commodity: 
solemn old men, 
young men. They 
are told that their 
wives will bless 
them for -thein 
kind thought! 

A. little man 
with a muffler 
round his throat 
shows how easy it 
is to paint a penny 


© Herbert Photos 


The four 


keeps one of his giant dials, each twenty-three feet in diameter, cin be seen from many parts of the city; and the silver. Ice cream 
many appoint-. huge bell, weighing about fifteen tons, can be heard over the greater part of London. St. is being sold in 
ments with Stephen’s Tower is; one of the three high towers of. the Houses of Parliament. quantity. 

Eternity. A large crowd 


One Hour of Life 


Shortly after noon. many unusual 
people arrive in Leather Lane, near 
Holborn Circus, to turn an honest 
penny—sometimes sixpence. 

Two negroes wearing silk hats and 
morning coats erect a little trestle and 
unpack a bag which contains. small 
paper packets. A young man dressed 
like a chef wheels into position a bar- 
row on which lies a sack of potatoes. 
A jazz band appears. Various seedy 
and several prosperous looking men 
lurk in the lane, holding carpet bags 
or old attaché cases. They are all 
waiting for that stroke of the clock 
which will release on Leather Lane, 
from office, workshop, and factory, a 
flood of clerks, typists, machine hands, 
artisans, and hundreds of fluffy-haired 
workgiris who, walking arm in arm, 
contrive at the same time to eat apples 
or ice cream wafers. 

On both sides of Leather Lane 
stretch booths from which the fruit 
lover can buy. bananas or oranges, 
from which the connoisseur of old bed 
knobs, rusty keys, or stray lengths of 
iron piping can recognize many rare 
specimens, from which the sweet-lover 
can purchase everything from milk chocolate to apples soaked 
in toffee, from which those who desire fish can buy kippers while 
they watch one of the most loathsome sights in London: the 
decapitation of live eels and the head that refuses to die. 

Ting! The luncheon bell! Leather Lane prepares to give 
its daily matinée. 

The street is crammed with people. A two-horse dray de- 
livering acid in big glass bottles is hopelessly marooned. ‘Men 
shout. Crowds collect round any merchant who seems interest- 
ing or amusing. 

The two negro doctors settle their silk hats on their heads 
and begin to talk. No symptom is hidden from them. They 


don’s vagabonds. 


HIS OWN COBBLER 


The Thames Embankment is a favorite haunt of Lon- 

Having found a quiet corner where 

he will be undisturbed, this fellow is doing some highly 
necessary repair work on his shoes. 


surrounds a young man with a hu- 
morous, intelligent face. He is trying 
to sell a gyroscope top. He does it 
like this: 

“Now, look here! You insert a 
string like this, which doesn’t require 
the genius of a Leonardo da Vinci, 
does it?” 

He stops and looks at the rows of 
stolid faces. 

“Now does it? No. All right.” 

He demonstrates his top. No one 
buys. He looks round, smiles, and re- 
marks with a fine sarcasm: 

“Do you know, I often think I'll go 
to the Zoo, but, then, I say to myself, 
‘Why should I do this when I can look 
at Leather Lane?’ D’you know that 


here with your mouths open and your 
pockets closed this place is covered 
with apple-cores and monkey-nuts. It 
is, really! Why should I go ‘to 
Regent’s Park, I ask myself, and— 
echo answers why?... 

i - “To resume. This top is a marvel- 
ous invention. ... You observe that 
when I hold the string like this it re- 
tains its equilibrium—as the scientist 


street vendor should use such terms I 
cannot say, and neither, I suppose, can you. Now those of you 
who have read Herbert Spencer will possibly know. . . .” 

This young man earns his shillings! 

Beforé two o’clock men are bearing all manner of things 
away from Leather Lane. They have found the nut, screw, or 
bolt that will “come in useful some day,” they have discovered 
their imaginations touched by the sudden beauty of painting 
a penny’ silver or buying a half-crown box of Turkish delight 
for fourpence (“flavored with the jasmine of the mystic 
Heast’’). 

Then the bell rings. The luncheon hour is over; over is that 

(Continued on page 42) 


after you’ve all done standing round . 


would put it—but why I, an itinerant 
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ALONG THE HIGHWAYS 
AND BYWAYS OF MERRY 


ENGLAND 


THE FAMOUS “BOSTON STUMP” 


From Boston on the east coast of England came the 
men who helped to found Boston, Massachusetts. In 
the Middle Ages there was no greater port in England, 
except London. Today its commercial grandeur has 
passed, but its charm remains. Above the canal-like 
river soars the tower of St. Botolphs—the famous 
“Boston Stump” visible forty miles away. Seven doors 
— to the church represent the days of the week; twelve 
From “Picturesque Great Britain” pillars in the Ls rea of the eae Meroe 
four steps to the library, the hours of the day; nity- 
THE YARN MARKET IN OLD DUNSTER two windows, the weeks of the year; and 365 steps 
There is a perennial charm about the old villages of England, so many of which are lost to the top of the tower, the days of the year. 
to the busy modern world and remote from the crowded highways. Here in drowsy 
Dunster in Somersetshire a glorious past is symbolized by the tower of the ancient castle 
on the hillside, and the town’s former preeminence as one of the great trading centers 
for yarn and cloth is recalled by the picturesque octagonal building in the foreground. In 
the Middle Ages this town was famous for a certain make of cloth to which the name 
“Dunster” was given. Modern machinery obliterated the town’s former commercial 
importance, but permitted it to retain its personality and character. 


I ROCHESTER CASTLE ON THE RIVER MEDWAY 


On an eminence overlooking the River Medway rises the massive keep of one of the most impressive Norman castles in England. This solid 
quadrangular structure flanked by turrets is thought to be the work of William de Corbeil, archbishop of Canterbury, to whom the castle was granted 
in 1126; Its strategical position on the bend of the Medway River gave Rochester’ an early historical importance and it was one of the walled 
Romano-British ‘towns. Americans will remember Rochester as the city in which Dickens spent part of his boyhood, and as the scene of the early 
aban bie Pe t adventures of the incomparable Pickwick Club. 


bas 


From “Picturesque Great Britain” 
THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS 


One of the most attractive vistas in the Uni- 

versity Town of Cambridge is the view of the 

river where it is spanned by the arch ,of the 

“Bridge of Sighs” at St. John’s College. Cam- 

bridge, one of England’s two great universi- 

ties, was probably founded as early as the 
twelfth century. 


From “Picturesque Great Britain” 


MEDIEVAL ENGLAND 


Warwick, in the valley of the’ Avon, possesses 

a splendid half-timbered building of the 

fourteenth century known as Leycester’s Hos- 

pital. Originally used as a guild hall, it was 

later converted into a hospital for old soldiers 
by the Earl of Leicester. 


From “Picturesque Great Brita 


CLOVELLY, THE AMALFI OF ENGLAND 


The adjective “picturesque” was probably coined to describe just such a 
village as Clovelly, an English Amalfi that rises sheer above the Devon- 
shire Coast. There are few sights in England more charming than High 
Street, Clovelly, a precipitous main thoroughfare which descends four 
hundred feet to the town’s pier and is bordered by houses with gay 
green doors and lattices and with yards filled with flowers. Clovelly is 
built on a spur of solid rock and sheltered on all sides by thick woods 
which makes the climate so mild that delicate plants can flourish in mid- 
winter. Rigorous regulations preserve the beauty of this town. No 
signs disfigure its bowers. No motor car is permitted to approach 
within half a mile of its sacrosanct charms. The view of Clovelly from 
the sea is one of the most impressive in North Devon—a beautiful 
panorama of white balconied houses at the water level and the masts 
of the fishing-boats in the foreground. 


In Wales many of the 

natives still wear their 

old-fashioned cos - 
tumes, 
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THE HAZARDS OF STEEPLECHASING 


During the early spring months England’s great sporting public turns its attention to steeplechasing 

and point-to-point racing. American racing crowds are dwarfed by comparison with the English 

turnouts even at the smaller meetings, while as many‘as four hundred thousand spectators wit- 

ness the great Grand National Steeplechase, held each year at Aintree, near Liverpool. In the 

above photograph, illustrating a steeplechase for gentlemen riders at Sandown park, one of the 

horses has “pecked” in recovering from a jump. His rider became unseated and turned a complete 
somersault landing, fortunately, upon his feet. 


WAY LOLS. 


IN ANCIENT EXETER 


Exeter may well boast of its age. It is the 
one city in England in which it is certain that 
human habitation has never ceased from the 
Roman period to the present day. In general 
appearance, the city is still distinctly medieval 
with its medley of narrow streets and crooked 
lanes. Stepcote Hill, with its cobbled street 
flanked by rude stairs and its old houses, is 
typical of the town. Exeter’s old world atmos- 
phere would be complete if its demolished walls 
could be restored and its castle replaced on the 
top of its mound. The ecclesiastical history 
of Exeter begins with its walls, for it was the 
possession of these fortifications that made it 
a cathedral city. At one time the city was an 
active shipping port, and even today it carries 
on a modest shipping traffic. 


ENGLISH HILLS 


From “Picturesque Great Britain” 


AN EDINBURGH 
VISTA 


Strikingly situated on a 
series of ridges and hol- 
lows, Edinburgh is per- 
haps one of the finest 
combinations of art and 
nature to be found in 
Great Britain. It is a 
city of vivid contrasts, 
of broad thoroughfares 
and parks and of pre- 
cipitous passageways 
flanked by the massive 
buildings which are so 
characteristic of the 
metropolis. Edinburgh 
consists of two sections, 
the Old Town, rebuilt 
in the sixteenth century 
after a great fire and 
the New Town, dating 
from 1768. This vista 
shows the Advocate’s 
Walk and a typical city 
skyline, 
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ALONG THE YORKSHIRE COAST 


Clinging to cliffs rising sheer above the sea 
the little village of Robin Hood’s Bay is typical 
of the fishing towns along the rugged York- 
shire coast. In this beautiful section of York- 
shire are several of England’s most attractive 
watering-places. 


THE MARKET IN KESWICK 


To the old market of Keswick summer brings 
numerous visitors for it is a starting-point for 
many excursions to the Lake District and to 
surrounding mountains. Though in the main 
the town is modern, its market-place retains an 
atmosphere of the past. The town’s church 


Sheep graze on the rolling hills of Dovedale, a narrow limestone valley 
hemmed in by fantastic rocks. With this section of England is associ- 
ated the memory of Izaak Walton. 


dates from the fourteenth century and contains 
the tomb of the poet Robert Southey. 


From “Picturesque Great Britain” 
EXETER COLLEGE AT OXFORD 


The university cities of Oxford and Cambridge have been 
called the “twin cities of the soul.” For centuries they have = 
shaped the minds of England’s greatest statesmen and think- 
ers. The precise date of the founding of Oxford is not known, 
but it was probably as early as the twelfth century. Most of 
the university's buildings are hundreds of years old and in one 
of them students have had their quarters for six centuries. 


ee i i 8 ss 
THE INNER HARBOR OF TORQUAY 


Around the broad white walks that encircle the inner harbor of Torquay centers the life 
of this almost tropical seaport which has escaped the austerities of England’s climate: 
Rising on the surrounding hills are the terraced streets and white villas of the city set 
amid luxuriant green vines, palms, elms and semi-tropical shrubs. Beyond this tiny harbor 
with its pleasure craft is the immense sweep of the great bay which has been an important 
anchorage for Great Britain’s fleet since. the days of Queen Elizabeth. Originally a: peace- 
ful: fishing village, Torquay became famous as a resort in the time of George: the IV. 
Since then it has numbered among its many notable admirers such men as Dickens, Steven- 
son, Gladstone, Disraeli. and Tennyson. who .called it “the loveliest village in England.” 
Surrounding..Torquay are innumerable beautiful roadways and within easy distance many 
Hac th Boe of. Devon’s most charming old villages. 


MU Tho Pry os tf " 
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From “Picturesque Great Britain 


THATCHED COTTAGES OF SOMMERSET 


Sommersetshire yields to no section of England as a realm of peace and beauty. 
A land of dairy-farming, cattle-raising and agriculture, it preserves the finest 
of England’s rural traditions. Though Sommerset possesses its share of fine 
architectural achievements—the great cathedrals of Wells and Glastonbury are 
here—it is scarcely less notable for its noble country manor houses and its charm- 
ing old thatched cottages, many of them dating from the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century. This is a view of the little town of Selworthy, lost in the rolling 
hills of Sommerset which are among the loveliest in England. 


A STREET IN SHREWSBURY 
The old houses of Shrewsbury are its principal glory. 


Jn this town, as in many other parts of Shropshire, 


are houses which were standing in Tudor times«and 
even earlier. Many are still inhabited and every dec-. 
ade or so their youth is renewed by a new coat of 
whitewash and-tar. A simple country town with a 
personality, peculiarly its own, Shrewsbury has, been 
the little metropolis of an agricultural district since 
Elizabethan times. Near here occurred the famous 
battle in which Sir John Falstaff fought “a long hour 

by Shrewsbury clock.” age 
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RURAL IRELAND GOES TO THE FAIR 


With Holiday Crowds to the Newry Hiring Fair—How the Irish Peasant 
Celebrates—Bucolic Wits and Their Humor ' 


By ALFRED S. MOORE 


IVING amid bleak, wind-swept bogs where the cry of the 
He snipe is the only music, on mountains so barren that the 

scanty crops seem stones rather than potatoes, or in the 
rich meadows of the Midland plains herding cattle fattening for 
the English markets, is it any wonder that the lives of the great 
ma jority of the Irish peasants are monotonous ? 

Goldsmith knew that unceasing struggle to the full. 

“Their level life is but a smouldering fire, 
Unquenched by want, unfann’d by strong desire; 
Unfit for raptures, or, if raptures cheer 

On some high festival of once a year, 

In wild excess the vulgar breast takes fire, 

Till buried in debauch, the bliss expire.” 

Such is Irish life for many even now; a tedious, irksome 
monotony only punctuated by Christmas, Lady Day and the half- 
yearly celebrations termed “Rabbil Days.” The more correct 
term of the event is “The Hiring Fair, ” since at these dates, in 


mid-May and mid-November, the farm workers resort to “the” 


nearest town to be hired by new masters. Modern customs and 
emigration have shorn these féte days of much’ of their former 
glories. Certainly one never sees at them the ridtous jollity and 
shameless debauch that characterized’ Donnybrook: Fair of old. 
Then every bellicose Mike divested"himself of his coat,and, trail- 
ing it through the dust, challenged every pugnacious Pat to dare 
tread on its tails, “just for divarshion.” Autres temps, autres 
moeurs. Still the modern observer will find the “Hiring Fair” 
of much interest. 

-Newry Hiring Fair, as everyone in the “ould sod” knows, is 
still held on the twelfth of the merry month or thereabouts. 
Seasons may be unseasonable, crops may be fat or lean, tides 
may be spring or neap, the exchange may be over or under par, 
for of seasons, crops, tides and finance there is no surety. But 
one thing is as certain as death for all and damnation for the 
wicked, and that is that the Spring Hiring Fair of Newry is held 
in mid- -May, just as the winter one is held in mid-November. Its 
coming has been the sole topic of anticipation for the month or 
two preceding. 

At the churches each 
Sunday, at markets, on 
the roads, and over the 
hedges now _ aglow 
with fragrant white 
hawthorn and_ black- 
berry blossoms, ap- 
pointments of many 
meetings there have 
been arranged every 


hoursot thie diay. 
Newry is near the 
border line’ between 


Free State and North- 
ern Ireland, so along 
every road for miles 
groups are converging, 
all “going to the Fair.” 
Stocky and veteran 
horses, that have been 
ploughing or harrow- 
ing for weeks past, 
have had their hides 
burnished by a wisp of 
hay rubbed over them, 
and their manes gaily 
decked by a plait of 
bright ribbon. Now, 
as if “aware -of thé 
gaiety general, they 
amble along between 
the shafts of the old- 
fashioned family out- 


IN RURAL IRELAND 


Cottages of this sort are common in rural Ireland. One story high with crude walls of 
whitewashed stone, they are roofed with thatch which is held down by a curious net of 


grass ropes weighted at the ends with rocks and called a sugan., 
the ubiquitous jaunting car as characteristic of Ireland as the Shamrock. 


side car, or the once yellow schoolcart or the indefinitely hued 
shandrydan. Bright varnished motor buses from all arts and 
parts contest the road’s breadth with horse vehicles and cycles. 
And each has its super load as surely the makers of their 
apologies for springs never anticipated. 

In Ireland the outside car and the motor bus are conveyances 


‘which, no matter how many seats are occupied, yet can always 


take another passenger. Aye, and if needs be, another half 
dozen perhaps. Already our bus, which left Belfast with its 
licensed quota of twenty-eight passengers, has a cargo of thirty- 
five andi the complaisant driver halts frequently to superadd 
to the number. Rules and laws are made in Ireland just for the 
pleasure of breaking them. You can’t hold the people by: them 
any more than you hold Paddy’s pig by its, curly tail. 


At the many crossroads and the leafy lane ends there are nok 
of Sunday-best-dress. folk eager to join us, Youths who have 
cycles will ride in coaches for. this special day of days. So they 
climb aboard the bus what: time their bikes are flung on the roof. 
Colleens unhesitatingly economize space by seating themselves 
on the*knées of the nearest swains and fling their arms around 
their friends’ necks with the familiarity of lifelong sisters. One 
lanky man remains standing up, seemingly deaf to all persuasion 
to sit down in a convenient feminine lap, until a wag*calls out: 
“Oh, let him stand, poor fellow; sure he’s’ a tailor only resting 
himself.” So he stoops to conquer. 

A rosy cheeked dairy maid openly avows that all she wants 
is a lifelong engagement with any “oul’ fella,” and she has her 
marriage portion ready in a brace of young pigs. Some have 
all their belongings packed in the compass of brown paper par- 
cels which they hug closely, while others cram the overhead 
racks with their carpet bags and cheap suitcases. In a voice, 
which would be unique in grand opera, a rough looking yokel 
begins to sing “The Bard of Armagh” and soon the crowd is 
helping him. Bucolic jokes and pleasantries fill in the intervals 
between songs and, as there is no secrecy in their recital, the bus 
reverberates with the laughter they evoke. 

A - sheepish-looking 
ploughman sees a 
chance of better 
intimacy with a 
strapping general ser- 
vant, blessed with a 
pretty face, neat ankles 
and a pair of roguish 
eyes twinkling like 
champagne. 

“Tt’s a darlint grand 

: day, isn’t it, dear?” he 
opens. And she, with 
mock coyness, <assents. 

“Aye, a-gran’ day to 
be alive, ‘specially 
when a nice sweet- 
heart is :travelin’ -wid 
ye to the air, <ish’t 
it?” he goes.on; ‘getting 

-bolder. |‘ 

“Tt as, 4sure,;” -re- 
sponds the maiden, 

“an’-maybe you’re just 

dreamin’ .of.me;' too?” 

“Drame.of ye, is “it, 
my -pet duck? Why, I 
don’t need.a bed to 
sleep in it ateall so we 
can start housekeeping 
right off.” 

A hardy old grand- 
father discusses the 
prospects of the flax 


Before the cottage stands 


AN ACTIVE DAY ON MAIN STREET 


How far removed Ireland is from the brisk efficiency of modern America is obvious on viewing the main street of any smaller town. No elaborate 
systems of chain stores and department stores have yet routed the old-fashioned merchants who are content to display their goods on small tables 
and carry on a small business. The motorcar is generally conspicuous by its absence. 


crop with his crony, and then philosophizes: ‘Maybe I’ll not whiskers, with a nose in roseate unison, ‘What kind o’ funeral 

live to see many more Hiring Fairs.” He becomes suddenly would ye lak?” 

solemn as he adds: “An’ do ye know I could die in peace if “T wad like a hearse with four horses, Matthew, and a brake, 

I was just sure I could depend on ye, Matthew, to give me a and two wagonettes and seven mourning coaches.” 

nice funeral.” “My gracious, William, shure it’s not a funeral ye want, man. 
“Och, I'll do me best, William,” responds his crony in a It’s an excursion.” 

rumbling voice emerging somewhere from a face mostly red Then a buxom widow, wearing a dolman and a bonnet be- 


BARGAINING FOR SHEEP 


A live stock market is always a center of keen interest in the smaller Irish towns. At the present time, the raising of poultry, pigs, cattle and sheep 
is one of the Irish farmer’s greatest hopes. As labor becomes scarcer and scarcer with continual emigration to other countries the old tilled fields 
are being turned into pasturage. A healthy development in this direction would serve greatly in solving Ireland’s economic problems. 
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STRIKING A BARGAIN 


Though the Irish peasant is a shrewd trader who rarely misses a trick, 

he will always enliven his bargaining with an abundance of good humor 

and a wealth of picturesque expressions. This tiny cart contains a cargo 
of sheep which have just been satisfactorily exchanged. 


strewed with flowers more strange than in the Garden of Eden, 
chips in: “Aye, that wud be an excursion, be fegs, but Mat- 
thew is not far wrong. He’ll need as many conveyances as 
there are in Newry to gather up his four wives and all their 
children when the big bugle sounds on Judgment Day.” 

Scarcely has the mirth from this sally silenced before the 
widow turns round to ask the little wiry shriveled man, who is 
perched precariously on the narrow ledge arm of her seat, it 
the report is true that he has been married recently for the 
second time. “Why, woman, surely!” comes the reply un- 
abashed. 

“But your first wife has only 
been dead three months,’ persists 
the widow. This nettles the Bene- 
dict as he snorts shortly: “What 
of that? Shure she’s as dead now 
as she ever will be.” 

Meanwhile the extensibility of 
the conveyance is being tested to 
the full, for more and more 
passengers have been picked up 
until no tomato tin could be more 
densely packed. If tickets were 
issued the passengers would need 
to shove them out through the 
windows so congested is the in- 
terior. Nevertheless, the colleens 
and boys enjoy the closer com- 
munion so afforded. The air is 
heavy and the pleasant green of the 
pastures is cynically tempting as 
the bus rolls onwards. From the 
doors of the trim whitewashed cot- 
tages by the roadside women wave 
their aprons in friendly greeting; 
and, doubtless, recall the haunting 
memories of Hiring Fairs in years 
a generation past. 

The bus at last halting in the 
outskirts of Newry the “extra” 
passengers alight and good-humor- 
edly pay their fares. In the town 
itself all is bustle. Crowds are 
gathered around each public house, 
for the hiring is usually completed 
over a mutual glass of lemonade, 
ale, or something stronger. In the 


THE BLACKTHORN SELLER 


The stiff, thorny branches of the blackthorn tree make the best 
canes in the world. This countryman has a well-chosen supply 
which he will hawk at the Hiring Fair, 
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RETURNING FROM THE VILLAGE 


In the country the Irish housewife makes constant use of the tiny donkey 

cart. On it she will load the milk to be taken to the village creamery to 

be skimmed, or she will pile it high with produce to be exchanged for 
goods at the village store. 


market-grounds big, attractively garish much be-mirrored 
merry-go-rounds, with their steam-driven organs blaring out the 
old favorite, “It’s a long, long way to Tipperary” or the latest 
“Missouri” waltz, have already their complements of pleasure 
seekers. Crack, crack, bang . . . the sounds resound from the 
shooting galleries. Stalls in legion exhibit comestibles, bananas, 
oranges and sweet stuffs, or perhaps the latest notions in cheap 
jewelry, powder puffs and hand mirrors. Other groups are at- 
tracted around a troupe of Highland dancers in kilts, including 
women pipers, around hawkers offering old garments which may 
have graced a drawing-room but 
are still good enough for a byre, 
or around ballad singers and fid- 
dlers who perpetuate events which 
were history half a _ century 
ago. One dame with frowsy locks 
and very sunburned skin sings in a 
raucous tone, with an accent be- 
tokening acquaintance with the 
Dublin Liberties, of the charms of 
one Bridget Malone. 


“She’s a fine, strong, supple lump of an 
Irish agricultural girl. 

She neither paints nor powders and 
her figure is all her own. 

When she gives you a slap on the 
jaw, sure you’d 

Think it’s the kick of a mule you’ve 
got 

Och! the full of yer arms of Irish 

love is Bridget Kate Malone!” 


Since many of the farm workers 
are still fingering the bulk of their 
wages they furnish potentially good 
marks for the get-rich-quick gangs 
with their three cards, elusive pea 
and thimbles, roulette and other 
seductive games. One very loqua- 
cious gent, mounted on a box, and 
with dirty cuffs which have an in- 
curable habit of drifting down over 
his still dirtier knuckles, seeks to 
assure his listeners that he has been 
specially commissioned by a 
wealthy American philanthropist— 
no less a person, he hints, than one 
of the great Vanderbilts—to give 
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A DROVE OF PORKERS INVADES THE CITY 


Despite the fact that Cork is one of Ireland’s larger and more progressive cities, its street life is frequently enlivened by the picturesque invasion 


of an army of porkers. 


Pigs are much admired in Ireland and they are always a center of interest in the live stock market that most towns hold 


once a week. Many of these pigs have reached splendid proportions and they will bring handsome prices. 


every Irishman present 
a real eighteen-carat, 
twenty - jeweled, gen- 
uine gold watch. But 
one condition limits the 
gift. They must buy 
a twenty-dollar “gold” 
albert chain, “just to 
show they. have been 
honored with the 
watch.” And its cost 
is too cheap for words. 
In fact, it is only one 
dollar. Extraordinary. 
He strives to cajole our 
quondam friend of the 
bus, the little wiry 
shriveled Benedict, but 
the little man is only 
amused by the bland- 
ishments showered on 
him. 

“What would any 
sensible man want a 
watch for?’ he asks 
‘the cheapjack. 

The latter seeks to 
enlighten him by asking: “Supposing I was to ask you to come 
along here into Newry tomorrow afternoon, to meet me here at 
half-past four to have a drink, wouldn’t you need a watch?” 

“Divvil a fear that I’d need any watch,” replies, with a grin, 
the Benedict. 

Distinctly puzzled, the cheapjack still insists: ‘How, then, 
without any watch would you know the time?” 

The little wiry man is all alert as he smartly snaps out: “Now 
what would any damned fool do else than wait until he heard 
the town clock strike four, half an hour earlier?” 

No one relishes the witticism more than the cheapjack and it 
puts the crowd in good nature for the “bestowal” of his gener- 
ous gifts. 

The hiring is first negotiated on the street. The unengaged 
stand in knots of twos and threes awaiting fate. The farmer 
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DRIVING HIS FLOCK HOMEWARD 


Everywhere in Ireland sheep are found, and in many sections they are invaluable to the 
peasantry. Today there are numerous families who still shear their own sheep, prepare the | 
wool, and weave it into coarse garments. / 


needing a servant, male 
or female, has a “look 
through,” and gets his 
eye on “something that 
fits.’ By that term 
he means a_ person 
“likely” ; that is to say, 
suitable for his pur- 
pose and physically up 
to} the mark) Phen 
questioning begins as 
to where last employed, 
at what work, any ref- 
erences, and what 
hes (or, she) mean 
do. Naturally the 
amount of wages, con- 
ditions and other as- 
pects are higgled over. 
The term of service is 
always for the succeed- 
ing half year, from the 
date of one Fair until 
the next. Succeeding | 
these preliminary pour- 
parlers, the candidate 
_ and his intimate circle 
of friends may be invited into the nearest inn and more pros and 
cons are discussed on both sides. Finally, to conclude the con- 
tract, a sum of money—probably five whole shillings—is handed 
over by the employer. That is a douceur, what is known col- 
loquially as “arles.” In handing it over the new employer ex- 
plains: “You know what that means, and when you are to 
come.” The boy or girl admits knowledge of its significance. So 
now the bargain is complete and all the diplomats at Geneva 
Peace Conference could not conclude a more complete and bind- 
ing contract. 

Naturally there is much humor at times, though the dialect 
and its interpretation may present difficulties to the stranger. 

“You'll find the work easy,” explained one mistress to a 
promising new maid. “We live very plainly, and there are no 
children.” 
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IN AN IRISH VILLAGE 
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Life in the ordinary Irish town is peaceful and easy-going, and except for the infrequent excitement of fairs or celebrations there is little to inter- 
rupt the even tenor of existence. Here again are the inescapable donkeys with their tiny carts which serve to carry anything from a load of groceries 


“Oh, O’ill not take the place if there be 
no childer,” interrupted Mary Ann. 

“The idea! You certainly are strange,” 
went on the mistress, and then paused 
while the maid explained: ‘Well, ye see, 
it’s this way, marm. When there be no 
childern everything that gets broke is 
blamed on me and tuk out of me wages.” 

In aother instance when a likely damsel 
was asked why she was quitting her last 
situation, she replied by one sentence: 
“Just because of divorce.” 

“Yours?” queried the astounded mis- 
tress. 

“No, indade, ma’am,” replied Biddy. 
“Ye see it was this way. The master got 
a divorce from Herself” (in Ireland the 
lady of the house is always termed Her- 
self) ; “so her recommendation was no good. 
And then, he wouldn’t give me one either, 
because she hired me in the first place. So 
I’m looking now for a nice widdy-man’s 
(widower’s) house where there won’t be 
any women for him to part with.” It is to 
be hoped Biddy found her ideal. Curi- 
ously enough, most of the engaging is done 
by the farmer rather than by his wife, even 
for domestic purposes. 

It is a dry brand of humor and a listener 
may recognize much of its quality. Terry 
Byrne, when asked why he was leaving his 
last place at Ballyroney, pleaded that it 
was just because the master lacked polite- 
Hessen VOU osee,. sor, he put it, “the 
master of the house was no gintleman.” 

“Why, what did he do?’ inquired a 
prosperous looking farmer who had ap- 
proached him as a “likely” man for his 
wants. 

“Well, sor, it was like this way. When 
I came back at night after spending St. 
Patrick’s Day with the Hibernians at 
Clones, he locked me out ay me room, an’ 
trowed me clothes out of the window, and 


to a load of peat. 


A VISITOR TO THE FAIR 


This old character has come to town to see 
the fun, though he will contend stoutly that 
the modern fairs are nothing compared to 
what they were in the roistering old days. 


called up two perlicemen an’ put me out 
av the house by main force. ... An’ 
begorra, oi left av me own accord and 
nivvir went back again.” 

After this tragic epic, the farmer asked 
him a few more questions and, as he had 
every appearance of having spent a life- 
time experience with horses and stables, 
the “earls” were duly handed over and 
Terry engaged. 

My curiosity was so frankly open that 
the farmer, discerning rightly that I was 
a stranger, immediately entered into con- 
versation over a friendly glass, and to my 
joy augmented my information vastly. 
That is Ireland all over. Go into any vil- 
lage, the doors open to you. Every man, 
woman and child beams upon the stranger, 
no matter what his religion, or his politics, 
or the state of his purse. The hens peck 
at your feet, and the pigs come with 
friendly grunts to rub against your legs. 

We had not long been chatting when a 
hefty-looking groom came forward to the 
bar counter and greeted the farmer with 
the news. ‘“D’ye know, Master, it’s a great 
good man ye are entirely. I’ve just en- 
gaged with a gentleman from Armagh, 
an’... . Well, it was just your gran’ 
character did the trick, sor, an’ it’s tarnally 
obliged I am to ye, so I am.” 

The farmer burst into a roar of laughter. 
Then, when the groom had quitted the pub- 
lic house with his group of friends, he ex- 
ploded in mirth. “Boys a boys! What’s the 
world coming to at all, at all? He was 
with me for three years,” he went on, “and 
I’ll say this for him, that there are few 
better workers when he can be kept sober. 
But if the River Shannon flowed with 
whisky—and they say it’s the greatest river 
in the United Kingdom—Paddy Coyle 
would never leave its banks until he saw 

(Continued on page 48) 
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TERE wise: 
er | suggestion 
Pe ue love of fog in 
the January night 

as we board the 

ie ee a ' 0 

Dont be a making & Hass of yerself epery: Se = 
clamber perilous- 
ly to the seats on 
either side of the 
driver, where 
there is room for 
half a dozen “specials,” disdaining the knife-board on top, where 
two lines of top-hats sit solemnly back to back. Our Jehu, rolled 
and strapped into his horse-rug, is muffled up to the eyes in what 
looks like two suits of woolen underclothing and three coats, 
the lot covered by the box cloth and five-shilling pearl buttons 
of a day when “cloth” was “cloth” and the blue Melton could 
still be obtained. In his buttonhole is a bouquet of Parma vio- 
lets, his hat is the dwarfed hat of the John Bull of the posters, 
and he flings up his whip with a gesture indescribable if he 
recognizes us, as of course he does not. For we are very, very 
young, and we know it. 

The peak-nosed Cockney on 
the monkey board behind rings 
his bell, exchanges a few terse 
remarks with another gent on 
another monkey-board, and we 
are off. 

Instead of taking the circu- 
lar route up Cheapside and 
round to the left in a circum- 
navigation of Saint Paul’s, we 
amble past Mappin & Webb’s 
along Queen Victoria Street, 
keep to the right and past the 
cathedral, and so reach ‘“‘Char- 
ing Crawss” at an inclusive 
charge of twopence, afterwards 
to be reduced to one penny. 

The Strand is full of gents 
in toppers and bowlers who 


HOLIDAY COURTSHIP 


Fearfully and wonderfully arrayed, Eliza 
and ’Enery spend a romantic Easter Mon- 
day at Epping Forest. 


“LRAVEL 


A LONDON NIGHT IN THE 


GAY ‘NINETIES 


Through the City Atop the Knife-Board Bus—The Boxing Kangaroo at the 
Aquarium—How Londoners Spent Their Bank Holidays. 


By SHAW DESMOND 


The author of this account of some of London's amusements in the 
discreet ’nineties is no graybeard He is only in his forties, but 
he describes a London that seems removed by far more than a 
mere quarter of a century from the city we know today. “Even 
those of us still in the prime of middle life,’ writes Mr. Desmond, 
“are living in a London as different from the London of that 
period of quiet enchantments as though it had emerged into an- 
other existence on another plane. The War changed the world. 
Tt also changed us.” 


—EDIror. 


for we are very knowing even though we are not much more than 
boys. “Not for me, says Joseph!” the catchword of that day. 

We have before us this night of January of the ‘nineties a per- 
fect feast of delight. 

We can either visit the Aquarium, by the side of which the 
chaste Imperial Theater, rebuilt, and with Lily Langtry as les- 
see, is one day to stand and where today Nonconformity has 
its headquarters; or we can, oh joy! go to the Moore and Bur- 
gess Minstrels at the St. James’s Hall; or, more excitation, we 
can be thrilled at Maskeyline and Cook’s Egyptian Hall of Mys- 
tery. They all cost exactly a shilling or humble “bob,” unless 
we “go regardless” and pay—what was it—half a crown or five 
shillings? But our money never ran to that, so we cannot re- 
member. 

The theaters, for this night of gaiety, we bar. 

First, however, you, being reckless, suggest that we shall “have 
a tiddley around the corner.’’ And so we find ourselves inside 
the bar of a cosy little pub at the back of Leicester Square. 
There are some rather fierce-looking females there, with very 
bright but very tired eyes, yet Solomon in all his glory was not ar- 
rayed like one of these, with their feathers and “pinkings” done 
at the local undertaker’s and with their tightly laced-in waists. 
When they drink, they do so 
apologetically, lifting their 
veils and lowering them again 
quickly. For Mrs. Grundy is 
still strong in Piccadilly. 

You and I, in the rosy after- 
glow of lemonade and Bass, 
still together and much invigo- 
rated, review our resources 
once more. And you, being of 
the dashing sort, assert in the 
spirit of George Mozart’s clas- 
Sit: ‘to bet? Two -eport 
wines and I’d push a cab 
over”! 

There is, it is true, - that 
kangaroo at the Aquarium 
which is the talk of London. 
That is temptation. But, on the 
other /hand, there is the Al- 


are hurrying home to Putney 
and Clapham and Tooting by 
horse-bus, or, if they live in 
the awful respectability of 
North London, by tram from 


BEFORE THE MOTOR BUS 


The old Knife-Board Bus was one of the most picturesque features of 

London in the ’nineties. In fair weather two lines of top-hats seated 

solemnly back to back filled the top and there was always room for a 

few extra on the driver’s seat. On the monkey board in the rear was 

perched a piratical conductor who shouted himself purple in an attempt 
to lure passengers. 


hambra, and, as I] think, the 
smack of Little Tuich’s long 
boots and young Marie Lloyd’s 
arch sauciness. There is also, 
if we seek the real thing and 


Moorgate Street. The “Under- 
ground” with its flavor of the 
day before yesterday swallows what is left, afterwards to vomit 
them up through the sulphurous reek of the Inner Circle, as it 
pants its way round London. 

Each driver and each conductor seems to be shouting himself 
purple in his attempt to cajole or force the public upon his par- 
ticular bus. Some of these buses are “pirates,” which don’t give 
you tickets and which, manned by dark buccaneerish individuals, 
of knotted “Belcher” and jowl unshaven, ask you thruppence 
trom the Bank with cut-throat insouciance and threaten to “aht” 
you if you refuse to pay. We of course avoid these gentlemen, 


don’t care if it snows, the old 
Canterbury across the water, 
just the other side of Westminster Bridge—but that is rather 
forbidden ground and we are both so very young that it is more 
a name than an actuality. And I forgot, there is of course J. L. 
Graydon’s old Middlesex in Drury Lane, where the shows are 
said to have a sultry tendency. For “‘the old Mo,” or old Mogul, 
as it was known, was the grandma of the modern leg-revue. 
Madame Tussaud’s, up Baker Street way, where Sherlock 
Holmes is about to talk to “my dear Watson,” has a certain 
sinister attraction because of the “Chamber of Horrors”; but 
when all is said and done, it is more a place for maiden aunts 
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from the country than for two smart young city gents with no 
flies on them. For the distinction between “town” and “coun- 
try” in those days was fierce and peculiar. “City slim or coun- 
try fat?” We, of course, are city slims, although I only came 
out of the County Waterford the day before yesterday and you 
out of Essex the day before that. i 

The Crystal Palace, at least, is quite out of it—no class. That 
is more of a place for a Saturday afternoon when you haven’t 
any cricket, despite the meretricious joys of the antediluvians 
(but perhaps they came later?) and Brock’s fireworks: long 
may they rain! 

I, being cursed with a religious strain and dazzled by the possi- 
bilities of the night, am inclined to plump for a big Salvation 
Army revival now rocketing down Westminster way. For there 
will be the rolling choruses, the “volleys” on the drums, the brass 
of trumpets like to that of Gabriel, and, supreme titillation, “the 
penitent form,’ with “The General” himself, hook-nosed and 
hawk-eyed, in command. Quietly, in my own mind, I veto that, 
because I am very much afraid of being convicted of sin and so 
of spoiling an evening’s entertainment. 

We are both pretty decent fellows and so have been looking 
in some disgust at an exuberant gentleman in the last stages of a 
“gin-crawl,” a popular pastime in a day of grey amusement, when 
even decent men drank heavily. 

For the drinking of the water of nepenthe, men usually chose 
a Saturday afternoon and evening, so as to be able to devote the 
proper time to it, with Sunday to sleep it off. Starting at the 
old “Lounge” in Leicester Square, the “crawler” by a series of 
gradations passed from pub to pub and from inebriation partial 
to inebriation entire, winding up the end of a perfect day at Bow 
Street—where he never meant to find himself, and, all the time, 
drinking “mother’s ruin.” 

The Boxing Kangaroo, plus puritanism, decides the day and 
so we vote for the Aquarium. 

As we come down Whitehall, we pass the Guards’ Bank detach- 
ment marching staccato fashion to their nightly vigil over the Old 
Lady of Threadneedle Street. They move like wooden soldiers 


in their busbies, scarlet, and brass, led by an impeccable officer, 


Messe 


MAFEKING NIGHT 


' 
On Mafeking night London “went off its rocker.” The saving of the 
beleaguered town of Mafeking at the close of the Boer War released 
a frenzy of joy that sent swaying, howling crowds through the streets 
in what was perhaps the greatest popular demonstration London has ever 
seen. That night gave a new word to the English—“mafficking,” signi- 
fying the ultimate in boisterous and hilarious behavior. 


QUICK LUNCH IN THE ’NINETIES 
Hot “cawfee” in thick, white cups, the huge slabs of bread known as 
“doorsteps” and pyramids of bilious-looking cake were the principal 
items in the quick lunch menu of the ’nineties. The bright flair of the 
coffee-stall was a beacon light for alcoholic cabmen, nightworkers, down- 
and-outers and all the nondescript disinherited of the London streets. 


slim-waisted and with a sort of red sash about him, and they 
look as they have looked from the Crimea and will look to the 
end—men cast in heroic mould who don’t know it. And I think, 
as I watch them swing past, pale ghosts of yesterday, that a lit- 
tle drummer carries a lantern in his hand—but we have just 
seen the changing of the guard at the Palace and perhaps we 
are a trifle muddled. 

Yet for all this pomp and circumstances, we have seen a blush- 
ing barmaid in our pub refuse to serve a soldier of the Queen 
because he was in uniform, for the British Army is not quite 
respectable. Even the theaters will not always admit Tommy 
unless he changes his clothes. 

Across the road, the lantern is shining to show to an awed 
world that the “tried, trusted and true” are on guard and that 
all is right with an empire about which nobody knows anything, 
or for that matter, cares too much. 

But a heavy fog is enwreathing the shining face of Big Ben 
and is steadily settling into our lungs, so that we cough and 
cough again. The bobby on point duty waves a generous paw 
and stops the blasphemous buses, so that we just glimpse the 
yellow teeth and white foam of the horses as they are pulled 
back almost on their haunches. And there is the bare curved 
span of the Aquarium before us. 

We pass through the turnstiles of the huge, barn-like place, 
to lay down our humble bobs. We pass, somewhat like ghosts 
ourselves, up a long passage where we see the most anzmic fish 
that ever stuck glassy eye and pale gill against green glass, 
starting at us, and, doubtless, pitying us. Then we are in a 
wilderness of board and seat, with wide galleries running round 
the square vault and with nothing on them or in them. 

The house, as I think, is lit by gas, for electricity has not yet 
come in from the street to keep us on tenterhooks by its crazy 


MIRACLES ON WHEELS 


Among the bands of cyclists who poured out of London on Bank Holi- 
days there were always a sprinkling of young ladies garbed in the 
preposterous bifurcated skirt and a waist with gigantic mutton sleeves 
or the even more startling bloomer costume. The turn of the century 
was the golden age of bicycling in England as well as America. 


flutterings, and, as I also think, at this period. Succi, the fasting 
gentleman, like Zazel, the Human Cannonball, have not yet 
matured from the circumambient, the latter to be fired out of a 
huge gun. But it is not so long after, I imagine, that a tank with 
four feet of water in it into which a dare-devil is to dive from 
a tiny platform hanging giddily aloft under the naked roof, is 
to be set almost in the middle of the floor before the stage. And 
all these things, in some mysterious way, are, at this time, as- 
sociated in some form or other with Science, that new, strange 
and as devoted millions think, false god to whom, at this time, 
we are all beginning at least to incline our heads. That an at- 
tenuated gentleman can go without food for forty days; that a 
lovely lady can be used as live shell; and that still a third can 
fall a hundred feet without breaking his—or was it “her ?”—neck, 
is in some way, not clearly explained, of vital import to science 
and to humanity at large. 

How shockingly, utilitarianly moral we all were! 

The tinny orchestra strikes up “Daisy Bell” as we enter and 
then, becoming slightly delirious, bursts into, ‘“Ta-ra-ra-boom- 
de-ay.” The seats have a scattering of gents in check suits and 
bowler hats and with very, very wide trousers and tightly com- 
pressed boots, varnished with M. de Guiche’s “Celebrated” or 
polished with Messrs. Day & Martin’s not yet waterproofed. 
The ladies with them are heterogeneous Hebes, but all are 
generously feathered. 

Ma is there with Pa from the Mile End Road, and there is 
Aunty Jane from the country looking already faintly shocked, 
but 1 don’t think there are any “kids.” 

Up goes the curtain on a stage that stands out in disconcerting 
fashion from the bare walls, and we sit excited through the red- 
nosed comedians and the bounteous soubrette, awaiting the 
Kangaroo. 

The orchestra strikes up a Ta-ra-ra-ra! as a useful looking 
“professor” in navy blue tights and tan boxing gloves comes 
forward “to bespeak our kind attention,” whilst he expatiates 
upon the miracle we are about to witness and the calm appeal 
of the fact that “it is all done by kindness,” for we are terribly 
sentimental in the ’nineties except where humans are concerned. 
He then gracefully retires, to be followed almost at once by a 
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gentlemanly-looking kangaroo with boxing gloves on his fore- 
shortened paws. 

This mild-looking gentleman can, with a single rip of his 
powerful hind legs, disembowel the Professor, as the latter has 
carefully explained, but, rather to our disappointment, he does 
not do so. Instead, he makes a series of short, lolloping lunges 
towards his trainer, giving and taking punishment with an in- 
difference that does him credit. 

The crowd stamp and howl in their own way, especially when 
the Professor assures us once again that “it is all done by kind- 
ness.” We are, despite the damp mustiness of the Noah’s Ark, 
frightfully excited by it all. You imagine we can get a drink, 
if we wish, somewhere behind there in the interval. But we 
have both at our last public house been more than a little over- 
whelmed by the fuzzy-haired blonde with the velvet band around 
her plump neck, knotted coyly under her left ear, and so we 
decide to wait—somewhat to my disappointment, for I am dying 
for another lemonade. 

When we come out into the yellow, we find that the “London 
particular” has settled down for the night to take old Cockaigne 
into its keeping. From out the heart of it, the arc-lights splutter 
in ghastly blues with a hissing noise inimical as we try to find a 
place for a drink so as to wind-up the evening with suitable dissi- 
pation, for eating is out of the question unless you have a lot of 
the “spondulix.” 


not supposed to have a stomach, only a gullet. 
Still subcutaneously excited by the kangaroo, we part, you for 


rape io borcnes of London Cabs & Cabmen 
BEFORE THE TAXI AGE 


In the ’nineties the cab was supreme among London vehicles and the 

cabmen were perhaps the most picturesque members of the city’s popu- 

lation. The upper picture shows the London gondola, the speedboat of 

the toffs. Below is a “growler,” a less fashionable conveyance but sure 
and discreet 


The poor man in the London of that day was 
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the Underground to Hammersmith and I to catch 
the North London to Queen’s Road, Finsbury 
Park, having had the evening of our young lives. 
“So long, old boy!” 
“Toodle-oo, old chap, see you tomorrow.” 
* * * * * * * * 


And this was a typical gay night in the ’nineties, 
I know that to the cynical youth of today it will 
all seem excessively dull. However, each age has 
its own joys and sorrows, its own advantages and 
shortcomings. Nineteen hundred and_ twenty- 
eight has leaped more than a hundred years from 
1900 in some things—in dress and education for 
instance, as in the production of a flower of sensi- 
tive, visioned, younger people, a thinking if tiny 
minority that is perhaps finer than anything that 
has yet shown itself. . . . Yet there are things that 
1900 could teach 1928. One of them, the art of en- 
joyment. The other, a corollary—the art of youth. 

For it often seems to me that I, in my forties, 
am younger than the aged youths of both sexes 
I so often watch unbeknownst. Some of us have 
more of the joy of life within us, more of the ap- 
preciation, and certainly more of enthusiasm. 
Above all, we have more of the stuff that drives 
the explosive engine of life itself—passion. 

For this is not a passionate age. The Great War 
saw to that. Enthusiasm is “bad form.” Youth is 
conservative and the pioneers of lost causes are 
middle-aged or even “old.” 

But what sheer joy of living there was in that 
day of superfluous passionate energy! You would 
see bevies of ’Arrys and ’Arriets in national 
demonstrations burst out from the congestion of the pavements to 
jig themselves into forgetfulness of the sterner realities of 
Bermondsey or Bethnal Green as they “set” to one another in a 
saturnalia of howl and mouth organ. Slums there were, but 
there was probably more joy to the square foot of a Limehouse 
alley or a street corner in the New Cut than in an acre of the 
awful bourgeois workingdom of today, when the working man 
has become the thing he set out to displace. 


When ’Arry and ’Arriet fearfully and wonderfully arrayed 
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A NINETEENTH CENTURY CONEY ISLAND 


For a time all London thrilled to the wonders of the Earls Court Exhibition. Its buildings were miracles 
of stucco and gilt. Water shoots (without any water) offered “half a mile of danger for sixpence.” The 
Great Wheel—the grandiose name applied to the unimpressive mechanism in the center of this thoroughfare 


—lifted its amazed passengers to a height of perhaps a hundred feet. 


Bands, dancers, sideshows, natural 
and mechanical wonders, and all the tawdry amusements of the eternal showman completed the spectacle 
which so quaintly prefigured the great amusement parks of the present-day. 
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PICCADILLY CIRCUS IN THE “NINETIES: 


Every visitor to London knows Piccadilly Circus and the maelstrom of traffic which whirls 
through it when the theaters open. Into this:square seven streets debouch, and all but one 
are of great importance. A quarter of a century ago the Circus was one of the centers of 
London gaiety, but the lights blazed less furiously and the crowds were less turbulent. 


(also part of that joy of life) went for their Easter Monday 
to “’Ampstead ’Eath’” or Epping Forest, they made the morn 
horrific with their howlings and the nights pleasantly hideous 
with their caterwaulings. They drank “four-’arf’” like Trojans 
and they footed it like inebriated Indians, whom indeed what 
with their feathers and war paint they resembled in more senses 
than one. But if they did so, they did so because they had to 
let off steam somehow—and steam they had to let off. 

In my bedroom near Epping Forest upon a fine Bank Holiday 
morning, I would be awakened by the sounds of that national 
instrument, the mouth organ, 
playing “Daisy Bell” or “Little 
Dolly Daydream,” to be followed 
by that other national instrument 
—the cornet, as it lachrymosely 
assassinated “Comrades” or “The 
Miner’s Dream of Home.” 


Up on the broad white high- 
way, and the advance guard of the 
exodus from London would come 
charging down the road. Perhaps 
a tiny donkey drawing a barrow 
upon which sat pa and ma and 
four or five of the “kids.” The 
moke fairly vomiting gay stream- 
ers; pa, not yet worked up, in 
pearlies, and his wife glorious in 
silk, satin and feather. 

Then a whooping band of 
cyclists, nondescripts, upon ma- 
chines hired for the day and held 
together only by grit and the grace 
of God. Then a coal cart, full of 
costers instead of coals, all letting 
themselves go upon mouth organs 
and exchanging the most delight- 
ful pleasantries with the passer- 
by, whom they would address in- 
8 discriminately as “What ho! me 

From the “Daily Mwror’ 1ord duke!’ or as “Wot cher, old 
fly-by-night!” just as they felt, 
for they were no respecters of per- 
sons, not even at this early hour. 

Then a char-d-banc with the 
cornetist sitting on the extreme 

(Continued on page 50) 
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AB eNS, KCI sU EI NIP eb VANS Al 


The prosperous and active metropolis of Ulster is essentially a creation of modern times 
with broad new thoroughfares and impressive buildings. About half of the city has 
been built in the last thirty-five years jon ground reclaimed from the river and the sea, 
and in the last eighty years the city’s population has increased sevenfold. Today Belfast 
is Ireland’s most powerful commercial and industrial city, the center of great linen and 
shipbuilding industries. From its docks have been launched some of the most gigantic 
modern ocean liners, including the ill-starred Titanic. In this picture is seen Belfast’s new 
city hall, which was completed in 1906 on the site of the old Linen Hall. The Portland 
stone used in the building was imported from the south of England and the edifice cost 
over a million and a half dollars. Before the central portal stands a statue of Queen 
Victoria. 


IRELAND’S CAPITAL 


Dublin’s principal 
thoroughfare is named 
in honor of the Irish 
patriot, O’Connell, and 
the statue erected in his 
memory is seen standing 
in the foreground. In 
the distance, rising a 
hundred and twenty feet 
above the: street, is a 
splendid doric column 
surmounted by the 
heroic statue of Lord 
Nelson. Dublin is one of 
the largest, and certainly 
one of the finest, cities 
in Ireland. The Leffey 
River, which divides the 
city into two parts, is 
crossed by twelve 
bridges. The bridge seen 
in this picture is, oddly 
enough, wider than it 
is long. 


CODER AVEL 


A 
PICTORIAL TOUR 
THROUGH 
CITIES AND TOWNS 


OF 
OLD. IRELANGD 


In the old village of Tuam, where more Irish is 

spoken than in any other considerable town on the 

island, a cross of carven stone preserved from the 
early Middle Ages adorns the principal square. 
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BLARNEY CASTLE 
The gift of persuasive eloquence is said to be con- 
ferred upon those who kiss the famous stone em- 
bedded near the top of the massive donjon tower ot 
Blarney Castle. This castle dates from the fifteenth 
century and was at one itime besieged and taken by 
Cromwell. 


THE GREAT CATHEDRAL OF CORK 


The most impressive building in Cork is the modern 

cathedral of St. Finn Barr crowned by three fine spires 

which dominate the city. It is to St. Finn Barr that Cork 

owes its existence, for he established himself here in the 

seventh century and gathered a large number of disciples 

about him. The institutions which he founded existed for 
many centuries. 
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DROGHEDA AND THE RIVER BOYNE 


Drogheda in the Boyne Valley was one of the first fortified towns which Cromwell 
besieged and conquered during his invasion of Ireland. Thereafter he put the gar- 
rison»to the sword on the plea that “this bitterness’ will save much blood.” Some of 
the ruins of the city’s old walls remain and it is rich in imilitary and ecclesiastical 
relics. The Boyne River, which passes through the city, is spanned by a railway 
viaduct and the harbor has been improved to serve the active trade which, Drogheda 
carries on with Liverpool. In sharp contrast to its old preeminence as an ecclesiastical 
center, Drogheda is today largely a manufacturing city. 
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A PANORAMA IN TIPPERARY 


Clonmel in the beautiful county of Tipperary stands on both, sides of 

the River Suir and is famous as the birthplace of the great humorist 

Lawrence,Sterne. This section of Ireland with its historical remains and 

lovely scenery, is one of the most attractive in the whole island. The 

name of Clonmel in old Irish signified “Vale of Honey” and the beauty 

of the town’s environs, its river and neighboring mountains justify this 
poetic title. 
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THE HEROIC CITY OF LONDONDERRY 


By whatever way you approach Londonderry you come first to the River Foyle, which is 
the city’s glory. No other town in Ireland has more vital contacts with history and its 
records begin as far back as 550 A. D. The most memorable event in the city’s history 
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DROGHEDA’S GALLANT PORTAL 


St. Laurence’s Gate, a remnant of Drogheda’s ancient 
fortifications, still stands as a memorial of those cruel 
days when.Cromwell stormed the city’s ramparts with 
his army of 12,000 men. Situated as it is in the 
historic Boyne River valley, Drogheda is surrounded 
by such interesting places as Monasterboice, with its 
ecclesiastical relics; Millifont Abbey; Bective Abbey; 
and the site of Tara, once the abode of ancient Ire- 
land’s kings. 


was the terrible siege of 1690 when the forces of James JI tried vainly for more than 
two months to capture the great Protestant stronghold of the north. The old city walls 
which still stand are witnesses to the courage of the citizens who defended the city so 
bravely. Today, however, Derry is devoted to homelier and more peaceful employments, 


for this city is one of Ulster’s big manufacturing centers. 
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IN THE VALE OF AVOCA 


The Vale of Avoca in the county of Wicklow has obtained lasting celeb- 

rity through the songs of Thomas Moore. A narrow, densely wooded 

glen formed by the meeting of two rivers, Avoca is filled with the most 

varied and luxuriant shrubberies and thickets and with scenery that 

changes constantly without diminishing in beauty. In this section is the 

famous Castle Howard and at Avonmore about the Vale Charles Stewart 
Parnell was born. 


VENERABLE KILKENNY 


The famous castle of Kilkenny, dating from the twelfth century, is one 

of the most impressive feudal remains in Ireland. It still serves as the 

home of the family which has owned it for centuries. The town of 

Kilkenny is notable for much more than the cats which fought until 

only their tails were left. It possesses some of the richest ecclesiastical 

and archeological remains in Ireland, including St. Canice’s Cathedral, 
which Cromwell did not succeed in entirely destroying. 
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AN ARCTIC CARAVAN 


The sleighs of this arctic caravan are laden with cargoes of fresh reindeer meat destined for the city of Nome. In recent years the raising of great 
herds of reindeer has become an important industry in Alaska. The total number of reindeer in Alaska is now estimated at more than 300,000, of 
which more than 200,000 are owned by the natives themselves. 


tine ALASKAN OUTPOST OF THE CZAR 


Sitka Under the Emissaries of Imperial Russia—The Adventurer Who Created 
a Feudal Empire in Alaska—Modern Sitka and Its Glamorous Relics 


By MARGARET BEAN 


Everything is there to make a poet sing. There is the 
minstrelsy of a wild baronial era when nobles of the old 
régime in Russia came to Sitka with their grandes dames of line- 
age to rule and revel in a primitive empire. There is the ruder 
minstrelsy of weird Indian chants when deep sea hunters of 
these tempestuous seas rode out to death and daring in cockle- 
shell skiffs of walrus skin and whalebone to chase the sea otter 
over monstrous billows. And there is the yet ruder minstrelsy 
of yet earlier days when Mongolian ancestors of these Aleut 
hunters drifted shipwrecked to these shores... . 
Steamships are piloted into Sitka on northland cruises during 
the summer months. Sometimes the captains let their ships lie 
in the island-studded waters through a sunset and wait for the 


N keene has sung of Sitka, and Sitka deserves a poet. 


¥ 
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moon to rise, and sometimes they don’t, tides being what they 
are, but they should; everybody who goes to Alaska should 
be allowed to see the lingering twilight of the north fade into 
the mystery of a Sitkan night. The sun and the moon and the 
stars are so profligate with their enchantment in this northland 
harbor. 

Pounding glaciers in the ice ages chiseled the Alaskan coast 
and left these islands, so many chips from their great hammers 
which you can hear of a night, going farther up the coast, when 
a mighty iceberg splits from its glacial bed, with a crash of 
earth-bound thunder, and rides out to sea. 

The Russian Chirikoff was driven into these very. water- 
ways in 1741, when tempestuous seas separated him from Bering 
in his exploration of the unknown Pacific. Don Quadra, the 


SITKA AND ITS GUARDIAN MOUNTAINS 


An unpretentious town of wooden houses, Sitka is set against a background of incomparable natural scenery. Old Sitka, or Fort Archangel Gabriel, 
was founded about six miles from the present town in 1799. Later that magnificent Russian trader and adventurer, Alexander Baranot, founded a 


settlement on the present site which became the seat of Russian govern ment in- America. 


Though Juneau is now the capital of Alaska, Sitka 


remains the most romantic city of our northern frontier, 
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MOSCOW IN ALASKA 


The Greek cathedral of St. Michael, with its bright blue dome, its cluster of bells sent from 
distant Moscow, and its rich collection of ecclesiastical treasures, is a vivid reminder of 
the days when Russian traders ruled Sitka. Built in 1817, St. Michael’s is one of the 
most historical shrines of worship on the Pacific Coast. Today the services of the Greek 
Orthodox Church are still held here and it is the headquarters of the assistant Orthodox 


Greek bishop in the United States. 


Spaniard, drove the pompous prow of his little ship into the 
harbor, under flapping sail in 1775. It was a mere toy of a 
ship, no more than thirty-six feet over all, but it got the famous 
navigator over the blustering seas and awed the Indians who 
gathered on shore to gaze timidly at the great sea bird. In 1778 
Captain Cook of the Royal English Navy, with a crew of high- 
born English cadets, anchored long enough in Sitka’s island 
shelter to note the beauty of the harbor and to christen its snow- 
crusted crater Mt. Edgecumbe, the title it bears today, although 
Don Quadra had already christened it before him. 

And then came the Russians, Baranof and his strange crew of 
nobles, cossacks, convicts, adventurers, carried across the Pacific 
in two crazy ships, built of green timber and caulked with tallow, 
and the beginning of their reckless adventure over the fur trails 
of the northern seas to secure Alaska for the Russian czar. 

The fur harvest of the north was the gold that started the 
stampede to the Alaskan coast and drew men into the mad sea 
hunt from all over the world. Sitka became the rendezvous for 
all the trading vessels that entered the Pacific. The famous 
clippers and schooners of the “Boston men” took on fur cargoes 
at Sitka to trade for nankins and teas in China seas. English 
ships with their “King George men” from around the Horn traded 
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up the coast to Sitka, and Spanish galleons from 
New Spain, high of hull, cruised the coast and 
jealously kept an eye on old Baranof and his 
colonization of the Pacific north. 

Indians, in those days, willingly traded furs of 
great value for worthless trinkets—beads, cloth, 
knickknacks of any sort. One old chief joyfully 
bartered two hundred otter skins, worth $8,000, 
for an old iron chisel to a coasting captain in 
1789. Such cargoes of rich furs, collected on 
the coast and carried across the Pacific to China, 
often brought from $50,000 to $75,000. Hunters 
brought their furs into Sitka by the thousand 
and tens of thousand to be stored in its ware- 
houses—land otter, sea otter, sable, fox, ermine, 
muskrat, sealskins, gathered in the Arctic, on 
the Yukon or the Aleutian Islands. Sometimes 
Arctic adventurers would bring an entire ship- 
load of seal skins into port, worth from $800 to 
$1,000 a skin. Today they are not to be had 
at any price. 

It was an enormous and reckless slaughter. 
The swarms of hunters took a merciless toll of 
the sea in the mad pursuit of the seal and the 
sea otter. Male, female and puppies were all 
swept into the killing. In 1804 Russians, Aleuts, 
Indians and adventurers from the seven seas 
took fifteen thousand sea otter skins from these 
Sitka waters alone. Thirty years later but eighty 
skins were gathered. Today there are but the 
silver salmon to harvest. 

It was in those days of high adventure that 
Count Alexander Baranof ruled over this great 
domain. He was the head of the Russian- 
American Fur Company and the czar’s strong 
arm in the Pacific. Adventurers there were 
aplenty who attempted to wrest Baranof’s power 
from him, but he held the coast of Alaska for 
twenty-eight years and kept all freebooters pay- 
ing tribute to Russian dominance. 

His castle was built of huge logs dragged from 
the forests by his men and hauled to the top of 
the rocky hill it crested in back-breaking labor. 
There on its keekor, as the Russians called the 
hill, it commanded a magnificent view of the 
sound. It was burned in 1894, but you can 
still find its landmarks. On its top the old gov- 
ernor kept a light burning, year in and year 
out, as a signal to coast captains of a century 
ago. Today, it can be remembered in history, 
as the feeble but well meaning ancestor of the 
hundreds of lights that dot the Alaskan coast. 

Baranof was a little man but little men some- 
times do big things. Life in his castle was con- 
ducted with the pomp of a little czar. 
governor didn’t make a romantic figure to sit at 
the head of his regal board, where he entertained 
princely envoys from the czar—princes, princesses, priests, arch- 
deacons or Astor’s coasting captains and possibly a pirate or so; 
bald-headed men never make romantic figures and he was bald- 
headed. Merely a fringe of red hair grew around his shining 
billiard-ball pate, but on state occasions he wore a black wig 
tied securely with a handkerchief. 

But Baranof’s romanticism lay in deeds, not looks. There 
were sixty officers on his staff and two-hundred colonists who 
lived inside the fort. The Indians occupied what was called 
the ranch below the fort. They were a treacherous lot, warlike 
and cruel, with an ancestry that, undoubtedly, dated back to 
Mongolian forefathers wrecked upon the Alaskan coast. 

The rocky hill, on which the castle was built, was fortified 
with eighty ponderous cannon. And over the rocky trails a 
guard of seven men walked day and night with the steady tramp 
of heavy boots. It was not only to guard against the treachery 
of the Indians but to prevent uprisings among Baranof’s own 
people. 

The old governor strangled a man to death one night before 
the entire fort. There was a midnight insurrection against his 
rule—plotters stationed throughout the fortifications, a wrong 
signal and confusion. The leader tried to knife Baranof as he 


The old 
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IN FULL ECCLESIASTICAL REGALIA 


The history of the Russian Church in Sitka is a record of devotion and 

self-sacrifice and a long struggle with barbarism. The most heroic figure 

was the priest Veniaminof, who established the Cathedral of St. Michael, 

and acted as a combined St. Paul and St. John the Baptist to the natives 

of Alaska. Today the priests still wear the magnificent vestments which 

were brought from distant Russia when Veniaminof planted the Greek 
cross on Alaskan soil. 


He missed, however, and the gov- 
It didn’t take long in all his 


dashed out of the castle. 
ernor seized him by the throat. 
fury to choke life out of the 
fellow, and his body was soon 
pitched aside to await a crude 
burial with the fort insurrection- 
ists completely cowed. 

Under his rule Sitka became 
the most important port in the 
Pacific coast. San Francisco 
was but a presidio of sun- 
burned bricks and Los Angeles 
had not then been dreamed by a 
real estate agent. Ships sailed 
the coast built in Sitka ship- 
yards. Cannons and bells were 
cast in her foundries. Many of 
the sweet-toned bells that the old 
padres ring in California mis- 
sions were made in Sitka, with 
alloy of gold and silver in the 
bronze which gave the peculiar 
gold and silver tones so noted in 
these bells. One of these bells, 
cast in 1811, is exhibited in the 
Cathedral St. Michael at Sitka 
today. And there were brick- 
yards, tanneries, sawmills. 

The coasting captains under 
John Jacob Astor, who visited 
Sitka, came back with tales of 
strange contrasts of old world 
luxury and pioneer crudity. 


‘but when Nicholas P. Resanof, the 
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Baranof had costly furniture and 
valuable paintings by old masters” 
shipped six thousand miles across 
Siberia and thence across the 
Pacific to fill the spacious rooms of 
the castle and to decorate his log 
walls. The walls of one great room 
were lined with a library of twelve 
hundred books in French, Rus- 
sian, German and English, valued 
at many thousands of dollars. Not 
that Baranof wanted a library—he 
admitted he needed doctors for his 
colonists much more than books, 


courtly chamberlain of the czar, 
brought the library from _ St. 
Petersburg, across Siberia and the 
Pacific, the old governor had to 
make a place for it and be grateful. 
Though it was not used exten- 
sively, it afforded wide interest to 
the coasting captains who were en- 
tertained in Baranof’s wild revels. 


Baranof believed in a life of high 
carnival. Every coasting captain 
or naval officer who accepted his 
hospitality was forced to join him 
in his “prosnics” or carousals and 
to drink “potations pottle deep.” 
He liked to make a parade of his 
great entertainments. Sometimes 
two hundred sat down in his great dining hall and, as one of 
John Jacob Astor’s captains reports, “If you do not drink raw 
rum and boiling punch as strong as sulphur, he will insult you 
as soon as he gets drunk, which is very shortly after sitting 
down to the table.” 

And, as the coasting captains knew too well his humor and 
their own interests in securing furs, “they sang, they whooped, 
they hiccoughed” and counted it part of the day’s business, not, 
of course, that many were averse to conducting business that 
way, men being what they are when it comes to “Yo ho and a 
bottle of rum.” 

At the end of Sitka’s dock, where you land, is the Indian vil- 
lage—you go through it to get into the town. The Indians are 


Several American millionaires 
have offered huge sums of 
money for this portrait of the 
Madonna and Child, magnifi- 
cently encrusted with gold and 
silver, which adorns one of the 
chapels in St. Michael’s. 


a peaceful and friendly enough lot today, but their heritage is 
from the Thlingit people or Kolosh, as the Russians called them, 
who harassed and murdered traders a century and more ago. 


ie Seniesa 
WITHIN THE CATHEDRAL 


In ships that struggled through the storms around the Horn in 1848 or on weary pack trains that journeyed 

six thousand miles across Siberia came the ecclesiastical treasures that now adorn St. Michael’s. 

dral’s altar is ornamented with twelve ikons covered by plates of gold and silver repoussé work. In the 

chapels and screens, in the ancient vestments wrought by cloth of gold, and in all the silver censers there is 
a wealth of beauty which is all the more impressive in the stern simplicity of the cathedral. 


The cathe- 
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AGRICULTURE IN ALASKA 


Visitors to Alaska are frequently surprised to find vegetables growing as far north as the valley of 
the Yukon. However, agriculture in Alaska is valuable solely for the purpose of supplying the local 


market, and that in part only. 


As soon as the ship docks the Indian 
women gather up their wares and spread 
them on their doorsteps for sale. They 
make spruce baskets, beaded buckskin 
moccasins and gauntlets during the long 
winter months and sell them to the tour- 
ists in the summer. 

The Indian women are not particularly 
picturesque because mother  hubbards 
never can be; but bright shawls, in many 
cases, offset the sins of the mother hub- 
bards and seen against the log-ribbed 
background of their houses, you get a 
mosaic of barbaric colorings in their 
primitive wares and odd regalia, half 
civilized, half native. You gaze at these 
Indians with a strange sensation as you 
barter’ with them for souvenirs, because 
they are so unlike any race you ever en- 
countered before. They seem to represent 
a melting pot mixture of the far north 
when Russians, Spaniards, Englishmen, 
Americans—adventurers from almost any 
land—mingled with the natives of the 
north. 

The Kolosh look more like the Chinese or Japanese than the 
Red Men of the states. When you see them working in the fish 
canneries, dressed as white men, it is hard to tell them from 
Japs or Chinese. Some of their customs are similar to those 
of Japan before it adopted Western civilization and it is an al- 
most accepted theory, that these customs may have come down 
from Mongolian ancestors. Every Japanese widow used to 
shave her head and blacken her teeth to indicate her mourning— 
the widows of the Indians of Southeastern Alaska did the same. 
Cremation is common in Japan-—it is among the Thlingit Indians. 

Once you leave the Indian village you come out on the main 
street, in Russian days known as the Governor’s Walk, and join 
the trail of tourists with their buckskin parcels. Once on the 
old Governor’s Walk you will hear a bell ringing. It is a com- 
mon boarding-house variety but it doesn’t invite you to dinner— 
the proprietor of the cinema palace. is merely advertising the 
fact that his show is ready to begin. It is always ready to be- 
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gin, once a ship is in port. It brings both 
his film and his audience. Somebody 
asked him when his show would be open 
—it was locked while he wandered the 
street in pursuit of an audience—‘When 
I get a crowd.” And he didn’t seem par- 
ticularly concerned. How they made a 
crowd? “Seven,” and he went on clang- 
ing his bell, as if time waited upon his 
clanging. 

It costs fifty cents to sit on a-hard bench 
or kitchen chair to see a film unreel in 
the north and twenty-five cents to buy a 
newspaper. In fact, quarters are nickels 
in Alaska. 

Passing up the street to the east of the 
landing is the United States Cable Office 
—it occupies the site of the old Russian 
fur warehouse. It frequently ‘stored a 
million dollars’ worth of furs and when 
Alaska was taken over by the United 
States in 1867 it held thirty thousand seal 
skin, then sold at three dollars a skin. 

Next is the three-story building that 
was formerly the Russian barracks where 
the Siberian battalion was quartered, a 
rebellious lot of soldiers, disgruntled with 
service in a primitive outpost. It is now 
the courthouse and jail with no sign ot 
any past military pomp. There is nobody 
but the sheriff to do the swanking. But 
sheriffs in Sitka are too busy cooking to 
do any swanking. At least, this tale is 
told to the tourists and Alaska likes to 
tell tales to the tenderfeet, 

There are many old prospectors in the 


NATIVE CURIOS 


The spruce baskets, beaded buckskin moccasins and gauntlets and the other curios made by the 
native Indian women during the long winter months are sold to the tourist during the summer. 


mountains around Sitka who have grown old chasing the pot 
of gold at the foot of the rainbow. And well they might. Within 
the limits of Sitka are two mines. One has yielded more than 
sixty-five million in gold and the other ranks among the richest 
mineral producing veins in the world. 

During the summers the Sitkan hills are friendly abodes. 
With an ax, a gun and a little salt, a prospector can live off the 
country as he chases the rainbow. But the frost drives the old 
fellows out of the hills and they come to Sitka to winter. If 
they haven’t found any gold—and they usually haven’t—there 
is no comfortable place to spend the winter but in the jail. But 
you have to get into jail. 

The sheriff, so the tale goes, is obliged to couk for his prison- 
ers. This particular sheriff didn’t like to cook, so he overlooked 
all the petty crimes committeed by these old fellows in their 
efforts to get into jail. It got colder, crimes doubled and the 
townspeople insisted that the sheriff do his duty and get about 
his cooking. He did, he had to, 
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JUNEAU, ALASKA’S CA 
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Juneau, the oldest American settlement in Alaska, is a well-governed town with comfortable homes, churches, schools and fine water and electric 


systems. 


The first ship that came to port after the old 
fellows were enjoying their board and room 
brought a new motion picture to the Sitka cinema 
palace. The cinema proprietor clanged his bell. 
The old fellows heard it from their barred 
boudoirs. They liked motion pictures; their busi- 
ness had kept them from seeing pictures during 
the summer and by this time jail was jail. 

They sent a delegation to the sheriff with a 
request to be allowed to attend the show. The 
sheriff twisted his whiskers, or possibly he didn’t 
have any, but anyway he scratched his head and 
gave his ultimatum, “Well, I'll tell you what, you 
fellows, you can go to the show but by ... if 
you are not back inside this jail by nine o’clock, 
I'll lock you out.” 

When you reach the Greek cathedral of St. 
Michael, in your stroll, with its bright blue dome, 
in which is mounted its cluster of chimes, sent 
from far-off Moscow, you are about to step into 
a treasure house of old world beauty. You swing 
open the same cathedral doors that Baranof en- 
tered a century ago and behold the same beautiful 
altars, beyond white pillars, on a raised dais, orna- 
mented with twelve ikons, or holy paintings, cov- 
ered by plates of gold and silver respoussé work. 

There the old governor and his retainers knelt 
with the clumsy thudding of their heavy boots 
and the jangling of long swords as they got to 
their knees and rose in accordance with the ritual 
of their devotions. In those days great candles, 
brought from Russia, burned in massive silver 
candlesticks at each side of the altars and smaller 
tapers flickered overhead in a handsome silver 
chandelier. A choir of boys chanted the service, 
clouds of incense from far-off Arabia rose into 
the dome and, as the service was concluded, one 
by one the Russians rose and passed the altar to 
kiss the jeweled cross, held in the hands of a 
gorgeously robed priest. 


Amid 
Indian 


along 
been 
placed some of the old totem 


trees 
have 


the great 
River road 


poles which so fantastically 


record the ancient legends of 
the Alaskan Indian. 


As the capital, it is the home of the governor and other federal officials. 


It is the same today. A choir of twenty boys 
chant the service, candles flicker, incense rises and 
communicants pass the altar to kiss the same 
jeweled cross, held in the hands of another priest. 

One of the three chapels was built in honor of 
Our Lady of Kazan and in it reposes a painting 
of the Madonna and child, magnificently en- 
crusted in silver and gold. J. P. Morgan is said 
to have offered the cathedral $25,000 for the 
painting. 

The furnishings for the cathedral were brought 
from Russia. They came in ships, storm-driven 
around the Horn in 1848 or six thousand miles 
across Siberia, carried by weary pack trains, and 
thence across the Pacific. The silver in these 
twelve ikons is valued at $6,000. One of these 
ikons was made by the monks of the monastery 
of Solovetsk, between their devotions, and sent to 
Sitka. Another was the gift of Bishop Inno- 
centius (Veniaminof), who sent it across the seas 
from Petropavlovsk. Still another ikon is that of 
the Resurrection, painted on a board from a tree 
in Hebron. It was consecrated in Bethlehem and 
bears the autograph signature of the Patriarch of 
Jerusalem. 

For an extra tip the guide will open a great 
chest and exhibit the beautiful Easter vestment. 
It is a gorgeous thing, aglow with the glitter of 
cloth of gold and silver, braid and jewels. 
Baranof had it made in Russia and presented it 
to the cathedral to be worn on high feast days. 

The famous Indian River road leads you into 
another cathedral, one with another sky blue 
dome, only the stars of its dome are not painted. 
The scent of the pine is its incense, huge Sitka 
spruces and giant cedars are its pillars, the sun- 
light that flickers down the great tree trunks, to 
dance on matted brown needles, is its high 
priestess. 

(Continued on page 46) 


GLOUCESTER 


AND THE RIVER SEVERN 
At Gloucester the waters of the Severn reflect the magnificent tower of one of England’s noblest cathedrals. 
turies on the site of an eighth century abbey, Gloucester Cathedral dominates one of England’s most historic cities, 
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Built in the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
a city that has played an 


important part in history ever since it was a fortified outpost of Rome. 


THE MAJESTY: OF ENGLAND S G4 tie A 


The Religious Drama of Canterbury—History’s Pageant Recorded in Stone— 
The Beauty of the Cathedral Towns 


VERYBODY has met the travel snob. 

He specializes in the disapproval of 

everything that is generally admired. 
He tours Europe ee for obscure 
places and neglected works of art that have 
escaped the praises of critics and travelers. 
He is set upon discovering something that 
has been overlooked, no matter how bad it 
may be. If you were to tell this fellow 
that you were planning to visit the 
cathedral cities of England he would shrug 
his shoulders superciliously. “Oh, yes, the 
cathedral cities. Wells, Canterbury, Dur- 
ham and all the others? Yes, I know 
them. Gothic is all right, but personally 
I prefer the Baroque. You should visit 
Lucera and Manfredonia. Poor Ruskin. 
He started this pious enthusiasm for 
Gothic, but I thought his influence had 
passed.” 

Oddly enough, some of our ancestors 
felt much as the snob does about the Gothic, 
but they had ‘better reasons, or at least 
they were not guided by snobbishness. In 
the seventeenth century “rude as Gothic” 
was a familiar simile. Hideous, grotesque, 
formless; these were the words the ex- 
quisites of those days applied to the mag- 
nificent cathedrals built in the Middle Ages. 


Since the seventeenth century fashions 
__*Rambles in Cathedral Cities; mabye) Jee ae 
Wade. Stokes. Ill. 278 pp. 


A Review * 


By L. T. FANSHAWE 
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Though the cathedral of 


a wealth of minor 
frame vistas that are medieval 


Peterborough is 
famous principally for its facade, it possesses 
beauties and its archways 
in character. 


have vacillated between Classical, Gothic, 
Baroque and the most ultra-modern. In 
this, the vertiginous twentieth century, we 
hardly know what to admire. Tastes veer 
and change. However, to one who really 
loves the ‘cathedral cities of England or of 
France and who has really understood their 
beauty, these weathercock opinions seem 
slightly fantastic. The Gothic,is more en- 
during than esthetic whims. If Baroque 
is good, does that make Gothic and Nor- 
man architecture bad? Do Salisbury, 
Durham and York become less impressive 
because the modern builders in Denmark 
or Germany are doing interesting work ¢ 

Fortunately the, world is big enough to 
hold such fine but dissimilar structures as, 
let us say, the Woolworth Tower, the 
superb new Rathuis in Stockholm, the 
modernists’ interesting experiments in 
France—and all the fine cathedrals of Eng- 
land. A visit to the cathedral cities of 
England still remains one of the most 
satisfying journeys one can take abroad. 
Anyone planning to make this trip for the 
first time may call himself fortunate—how 
fortunate the travel snob, who has seen 
everything and probably appreciated noth- 
ing, will never understand. 

A pleasant introduction to these old 
cathedral towns may be found in the pages 
of J. H. Wade’s recent volume “Rambles in 
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Cathedral Cities.” Here is enough 
history to give the traveler a back- 
ground and a sympathetic understand- 
ing of all the most important things 
that he will see. To, know the cathedral 
cities of England is to feel the spirit 
of English history. About these 
venerable towns the traditions of Eng- 
land have woven themselves. They 
have |been the scenes of so many 
memorable events and they are archi- 
tecturally so superb that no one can be 
thoroughly acquainted with English 
life and England’s artistic capabilities 
without seeing them. 

Consider Canterbury, for instance. 
No city has contributed more to shape 
the destinies of the English people. 
With its history are associated many 
memorable figures: St. Augustine, who 
came here to convert the heathen; 
King Ethelbert, who embraced Chris- 
tianity with ten thousand of his sub- 
jects; and Thomas a Becket, whose 
murder made Canterbury one of the 
great pilgrim cities of Europe and the 
undisputed center of religious life in 
England. Later come the names of those 
great archbishops so closely identified 
with English political and social life, 
among them Simon of Sudbury, 
Cranmer and Laud. 

“The modern tripper,’ says Mr. 
Wade, “who comes to Canterbury by 
char-a-banc had his prototype in the 
medieval pilgrim who came on _ his 
palfrey. These pilgrimages, though 
once taken on foot for the good of the 
soul, when 

With naked foot and sackcloth vest 


And arms enfolded on his breast 
Did every pilgrim go, 
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degenerated into mere pleasure ex- 
cursions, personally conducted by some 
enterprising host, who made the jour- 
ney as lively as he could for the travel- 
ers, saw them through the business at 
the shrine, and then left them to amuse 
themselves after their own fashion. 


Then passed they forth boystly gogling with 
their hedds, 

Kneeled down to-fore the shrine and hertily 
their beads 

They prayed to St. Thomas, in such wise 
as they couth. 

“Afterwards off they rushed in merry 
mood with 
Signes upon their hedds, and some upon 

their cap, 
And sith to dinner ward they gan for to 
stapp. 

“The interior of the cathedral nave 
bears a striking resemblance to that of 
Winchester, which was built about the 
same time. Chillenden, however, who 
reconstructed it, pulled down the Nor- 
man nave entirely instead of casing it, 
and treated the upper stages somewhat 
differently from the Winchester manner, for the arches are much 
loftier and the clerestory is smaller than at Winchester. The 
Norman transepts, though not rebuilt, were a good deal altered 
when this refashioning took place. For sentimental reasons this 
is to be regretted, for the northwest transept was the scene of 
the martyrdom, 

“It is a little strange that in a building where everything con- 
nected with Becket’s death was so carefully treasured the 
actual stage on which the last scene was enacted should have 
been rearranged. It was in Lancfranc’s Norman ,church, as 
refashioned in Anselm’s time by Ernulf and Conrad, that Becket 
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From “Picturesque Great Britain’ 


CANTERBURY, THE MOTHER OF ENGLAND 


It is said that nothing contributed more to form the destinies of the English people than the influences 

which radiated from Canterbury. At Canterbury in the ninth century King Ethelbert received St. 

Augustine and embraced Christianity along with ten thousand of his subjects. Ever since then, and 

particularly after the murder of Thomas a Becket, the city has been the center of religious life in 

England. The great cathedral which had its begin ning in the minster founded in the eleventh century 
is a magnificent symbol of all that Canterbury has stood for. 


was ordained priest in 1162 and on theinext day was consecrated 
and enthroned as archbishop. It was in the same building that 
on Christmas day, 1170, he preached from the text ‘Peace on 
earth,’ and with savage irony at once proceeded to excommuni- 
cate his enemies. This utterance determined his fate. It was 
into this very transept that after his stormy altercation with 
the barons ‘that he was hurried by the monks in the gathering 
dusk of December 29th, and here he was struck down. The 
door by which the assassins burst in from, the cloisters is 
still there and a slab on the floor marks the place where the 
archbishop fell as he reeled from the blow of Fitz-Urse’s sword, 
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The city of Lincoln has been compared to an inland Mont St. Michel. 
the fenlands, are visible for thirty miles. 


brasses. 
cathedrals put together.” 


but the steps up which 
the monks strove to 
hurry him to a place of 
Satety, hi anyve) Abeenvare- 
moved. 

“Becket’s murder made 
the fortune of Canter- 
bury. His body had been 


hastily buried in the 
Crypt never {toltise 
again.’ But public opin- 


ion had been so wildly 
excited by the sensational 
character of the crime, 
and by the report of the 
miracles which his corpse 
began to work, that the 


cathedral was besieged 
by crowds of pilgrims 
who came to seek his 


blessing and to lay an 
offering upon his tomb. 
‘Nothing was deemed too 
hard for St. Thomas’ and 
no gift was thought too 
lavish to bestow. It was 
not long, however, be- 
fore. the custodians of 
these remarkable relics 
hadesneed= of) salligethe 
wealth which the 
martyr’s sepulchre 


brought to the coffers of the monks. 
fire broke out in some cottages near the abbey gate. 
by a brisk breeze sparks were carried to the roof of the cathedral 
and soon ‘Conrad’s glorious choir’ was in flames. 


* 


THE SPLENDOR OF LINCOLN 


effaceable, impression on the mind. 


= 


THE, SPIRE OH TSALISBURY. 


A slender finger of stone, the beautifully proportioned spire of Salisbury Cathedral 

rises above languid streams that wind through low pasture lands, This spire is not 

only the loftiest in England, but one of the best proportioned and most poetic designs 

of the Middle Ages. Unlike most old English towns Salisbury is laid out with a 

regularity which indicates that town planning was practiced in the Middle Ages 
when the authorities had an unencumbered site. 


On September 3, 1174, a 
Fanned 


The frenzied 


I nc : : Ruskin said that Lincoln was “worth more than 
Its extraordinary position, its size, the nobility of its conception and the variegated beauty of its details leave an in- 
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On a clear day, the towers of the cathedral, towering majestically above 
Like many of the great English cathedrals, Lincoln has suffered from vandalism. Henry the VIII 
plundered its treasurers, Bishop Holbeach overthrew its shrines and statuary, and Puritan zealots smashed the windows 
However, the overpowering magnificence of the edifice still remains. 


and tore up the 
three other 


but fickle multitude 
cursed God and the saints 
as the building fell in, 
and then took to pillaging 
what the flames had left. 
A French expert, William 
of Sens, was charged 
with the reconstruction of 
the ruined edifice. The 
eastern portions of the 
choir, the Trinity Chapel, 
and the corona are Eng- 
lish William’s contribu- 
tion to the fabric. In the 
choir the visitor finds 
himself in a very differ- 
ent building from the 
nave. It is on a higher 
ground level and is shut 
off from the rest of the 
church by Prior d’Estria’s 
solid screen. 

“The style of the archi- 
tecture is heavier and 
more antique. The con- 
trast is striking and not 
altogether pleasing, but 
it adds much to the in- 
terest of the cathedral as 
a whole, and some of the 
details of the work are of 
considerable beauty. The 


chief feature is the Trinity chapel behind the high altar, built for 
the accommodation of the martyr’s shrine, and to it Becket’s re- 
mains were transferred with great pomp after his canonization in 
1220. Erasmus gives us some idea of the magnificence of the 
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shrine. ‘A wooden canopy,’ 

he says, ‘covered the shrine, 

which when drawn up ines- 
timable treasures were ex- 
posed to view. The least 
valuable part of it was gold. 

Every part of it glistened and 
sparkled with rare and costly 
jewels.’ The choicest gem was 
the ‘great regale,’a carbuncle 

as big as an egg which leapt 

from the ring of Louis VII 

of France and fixed itself in 
the shrine as the King was 
hesitating to offer it. Even 
in the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, when the cult 
of St. Thomas was waning, 

the offerings of pilgrims 
amounted to £4,000 annually. 
‘In the aumbrics,’ Erasmus 
declared, ’were kept a won- 
derful quantity of bones, 
skulls, jawbones, teeth, hands, 
fingers, and arms, all of 
which were devoutedly 
kissed.’ Becket’s ‘perforated 
skull covered with silver’ was 
in his day preserved in the 
crypt, but the curious polyg- 
onal building at the east of 

the cathedral, known as the 
corona, seems to have been 
erected for its exhibition. It 
only contains now St. Augiis- 
tine’s chair; which is used at 
the enthronement of the arch- 
bishops. In spite of the 
havoc wrought by the puritan 
fanatic ‘Blue Dick,’ a great 
deal of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth-century glass re- 
mains in the eastern portions 
of the cathedral. and else- 
where. Some _ wonderful 

windows in the _ Trinity - 
Chapel depict the miracles of 

St. Thomas. Pilgrims before 

they left a popular saint’s 
chapel were accustomed to 
purchase tokens, which they 
wore, much as a campaigner 
wears his medals, to show 

what shrines they had visited. 

Then as manere and custom is, 

signes there they bought, 
For men of contre should know 
whom they had sought. 

“Each shrine had its own 
special token. St. Thomas 
‘signs’ were the ampulla} a lit- 
tle phial of lead containing a 
few drops of the martyr’s 
blood, and the Canterbury 
bell. The Canterbury  pil- 
grims, as they passed on their 
return through the towns, 
like a noisy company of ex- 
cursionists, ‘sang, piped, and jangled their bells.’ 

“Though Becket’s memory so largely dominates the cathedral, 
he is not the only maker of history here commemorated. The most 
notable of the very numerous monuments which the cathedral 
contains is the tomb of the Black Prince on the south side of the 
Trinity Chapel. The prince was only sixteen when he com- 
manded the English forces at Cressy, and he was forty-seven 
when he died. The grave face of the bronze effigy suggests a 
man who, ‘though capable of sternest deed, was kind and reso- 
lute and good as brave.’ Above the canopy are suspended his 
gauntlets, shield, tunic and casque. To the east of it 1s the 
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From “Picturesque Great Britain’ 


THE STRONGHOLD OF THE FAITH AT DURHAM 


Stupendous is perhaps the word which most adequately describes the mighty edifice, half church and half 
fortress, which the Normans erected shortly after the conquest of England. 
Durham possesses a grim nobility and a feudal majesty which distinguishes it from all English cathedrals. The 
city of Durham, which was closely connected with the early history of Christianity in England, was founded at 
the close of the tenth century. Few places in England present a more remarkable spectacle than this medieval 
town dominated by its cathedral and its castle perched upon a rocky pedestal dominating a wooded gorge. 


Relatively free of ornamentation, 


sepulchre of Archbishop Courtenay, the opponent of Wycliffe. 
Opposite is the tomb of Henry IV. Dunstan is buried on the 
south side of the choir, Simon of Sudbury on the south side of 
the altar, Peckham and Warham rest in the northwest transept. 
Chichele, who is represented by Shakespeare as instigating the 
French war of 1415, lies on the north side of the presbytery, Pole 
at the entrance of the corona, Anselm in the southeast chapel, 
Hubert Walter in the south choir aisle, Meopham, ‘half of whose 
heart,’ says Fuller, ‘Grandison’s affront did break, and the Pope 
did break the other half,’ is beneath the screen in Anselm’s 
(Continued on page 50) 
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THE ENGLISH TOWN. THAT | 
HONORS LINCOLN. : 


By JAMES CHARTER LOVELL 


of Hingham, a typical English hamlet with quaint cottages 

grouped around a broad green dominated by a picturesque 
church. Year after year passes by and leaves no impression 
here—indeed the most noticeable addition within the last cen- 
tury appears to be a small crop of wireless poles which have 
recently appeared rather surreptitiously, as though realizing 
their own incongruity. 

Hingham is not far from the cathedral city of Norwich—a 
cathedral city that is not very well known to Americans. Some 
day they will discover it and take delight in its queer medieval 
streets paved with cobblestones and its curious old houses which 
have a Flemish ,appearance. Few cities in England possess so 
many complete streets of half-timbered houses. Some of these 
houses are medieval, some are Tudor. Some, unfortunately, 
have been disguised by Georgian plaster. 

Though the cathedral of Norwich is full of splendid Norman 
work it is probably the least known cathedral in England. Yet 
some writers even go so far as to say that it is more interesting 
in many respects than the more famous church at Lincoln. 
Whether or not this is true is unimportant. The cathedral is 
a noble edifice and Norwich is a thoroughly charming town, as 
yet unspoiled by the great throngs of tourists. 

However, it is not the purpose of this article to extol the at- 
tractions of Norwich. It is commended merely because it is 
an excellent stop-over for Americans who want to make a 
pilgrimage to the obscure little village of Hingham which is not 
far distant from the cathedral town. 

I suppose that few Americans realize that Hingham is closely 


{ MID the fertileslowlands of Norfolk County is the village 


THE CHURCH AT HINGHAM 


In this modest, flint-walled church in 
Hingham an annual service is held in the 
memory of Abraham Lincoln. The 
churches of Norfolk are unique in their 
construction. Hundreds of thousands of 
flints a few inches square are embedded 
in mortar, forming a polished gray wall 
hard as steel and as indestructible. 


IN A NORFOLK TOWN 


Wymondham, a typical town of the Nor- 

folk country from which the Lincolns 

sprang, still possesses its old market- 
house. 
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associated with the an- 
cestors of Abraham 
Lincoln. In 1543 there 
died at Hingham one 
Robert Lincoln, a gen- 
tleman in comfortable 
though not affluent cir- 
cumstances, and it is 
from this Robert that 
we may trace the 
descent of our great 
President. There is evi- 
dence that the Lincolns 
came from  Hautbois 
near the now famous 
yachting reso nt of 
Wroxham, and some 
historians claim that the 
Thomas de_ Lingcole, 
whose gift in 1228 is 
mentioned on a mural 
tablet in the church of 
St. Mary Coslany at Norwich, was an ancestor of the Hingham 
family. However, the similarity of names is very slender evidence 
and it is Robert Lincoln of Hingham whom we must regard 
as the first definitely known progenitor of the President’s family. 
This Robert was succeeded by a son of the same name who, 
in turn, was followed by Richard Lincoln. Richard was much 
married, but he left practically all his property to his fourth wife 
and her children. Consequently his eldest son Edward 
found himself with very little of this world’s goods. In 

spite of Edward’s poverty he had a large family, and the 
difficulty of earning a good living in England was no 
doubt the reason why his sixth son, Samuel, emigrated to 
America in 1637 where he worked as a weaver at Hing- 

ham, Massachusetts, attracted, no doubt, by the fact that 
(Continued on page 52) 


IN LINCOLN’S MEMORY 


In the obscure parish church of Hing- 

ham, England, a bust and memorial tablet 

honor the memory of Abraham Lincoln 

whose earliest known ancestor was 
buried in this city in 1543. 
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Lovers of Romance 


Mystery and Wonder 


SOUTH AFRICA 


South Africa is a land of invigorat- 
ing climate, where life is full of 
song and pleasure. Here modern 
civilization moves cheek by jowl 
alongside of picturesque, quaint, 
dignified native Kraal life. Side by 
side with modern surgery witch doctors still ply their craft. 


You will find many things you have never seen and can only 
find in this ancient land famous for its legendary history: 


Great Diamond Mines 

Mile Deep Gold Fields 

Mysterious Zimbabwe Ruins 

The Magic Cango Caves 

Barbaric Bantu War Dances 

Quaint Kaffir Kraals 

The Mighty Drakensberg Mountains 

Wonderful Victoria Falls 

Speedy, Preening Ostriches 

Kruger Big Game Park and Glorious Cape Peninsula 


Surf bathing on unrivalled sea-beaches. Sea angling from rock 
bound coasts for the finest sporting fish of the world. 


Trout fishing in Golden Rivers—the angler’s paradise. Golf on 
sporty courses midst nearby towering mountains. Year round out- 
door tennis on fast, true, antheap courts. You travel on comfortable 

- railroads or along fine motor roads with modern hotels to rest in. 


Write for detailed information and free booklet, “In the Track of 
the Sun,” or send 12c (to cover postage) for fully illustrated 
travel literature. 


TRAVEL BUREAU of SOUTH AFRICAN GOV’T 


5-7 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
3-3-28 


It’s the land of the Vikings! A world of 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULEEP iN 


SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facil- 
ities; to arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic 
sites, the development of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of 
our forests and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, 
and all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the 


peoples of the world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 
SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
L. S. Rowe, 
Director-General, Pan-American 
Union 


ORIENTAL AFFAIRS 
Lucian S. Kirtland 


A NOTABLE UNDERTAKING 


Early in March members of the Na- 
tional Travel Club received the announce- 
ment of an important new undertaking. 
At that time the governors of the Club 
announced that they were planning the 
quarterly publication of a distinguished 
new contribution to the literature of 
travel and exploration. These books, it 
was stated, were to be sent to the mem- 
bers of the Club, or to as many of them 
as elected to have the library, at a price 
far below that for which they could be 
obtained ordinarily. 

Now that this experiment has been 
launched, Club members will undoubtedly 
be pleased to hear of its very great suc- 
cess. Subscriptions for this unusual 
service have far exceeded our expecta- 
tions. The first volume selected by the 
committee, H. V. Morton’s “In Search 
of England,” has been mailed to several 
thousand members who desired this spe- 
cial service. That the selection was a 
happy one and that this service is greatly 
appreciated by the members is proved by 
numerous communications which have 
come in to the secretary. Members are 
not only delighted with the book, but they 
are enormously pleased with the idea of 
receiving quarterly the finest travel books 
of the year, in limited editions at a re- 
duced rate. 

Any members who did not receive the 
preliminary announcement, or who, for 
some reason or other, neglected to 
answer it, may start their subscription 
with the first volume issued, “In Search 
of England,” a few copies of which are 
still available, at the special members’ 
price of $1.50. Subscription blanks for 
the Club’s book service may be had by 
writing to the secretary. 

For the benefit of those who are not 
familiar with the details of this new serv- 
ice, it may be well to point out that the 
Club’s committee of selection, composed 
of men distinguished in their profession, 
will be in touch with writers, explorers 
and scientists all over the world who will 
be invited to submit manuscripts dealing 
with their accomplishments. Thus mem- 
bers will receive the most enthralling 
stories of contemporary achievement in 


ADVISORY BOARD 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Herbert Adams Gibbons 
Nevin O. Winter 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


travel and exploration. Dull books, what- 
ever their subjects, will'be taboo. The 
four books issued during the year will 
be published in March, June, September 
and December. The price for these vol- 
umes will vary between $1.50 and $3.00. 
The latter sum, however, will not be ex- 
ceeded. 

In order to suit the member’s con- 
venience, the books need not be paid for 
until the quarterly date of issue. Notifi- 
cation will be made in advance, and each 
volume, when ready, will be forwarded 
by mail. The price, plus the few cents’ 
postage, may be handed to the postman. 
This method of handling will insure 
promptness, save bookkeeping on the part 
of the Club and obviate, for members, 
the trouble of remitting. 

It is necessary, of course, to have 
definite commitments from the member- 
ship of the Club in order that arrange- 
ments may be made with authors and 
manufacturing details be taken care of. 
It is requested, therefore, that members 
who desire to subscribe to the Club pub- 
lications will write to the Secretary for 
cards of reservation. More complete in- 
formation will also be sent to those de- 
siring it. 

A BINDER FOR TRAVEL 


Many Club members will want to pre- 
serve their copies of TRaveEL so that 
reference to them may be made easy. A 
new binder, the acme of simplicity, has 
just been designed which will hold twelve 
copies. The binding is cloth and a hand- 
some design embellishes the cover. Mem- 
bers may obtain copies by sending $2,50 
to the Secretary’s office. 


NEW. HOTELS 


Members are requested to add the fol- 
lowing hotels to their present list: 


United States 

Key West, Florida—Over-Sea Hotel. 

Waycross, Georgia—Phoenix Hotel. 

Petersburg, Virginia—The Jefferson. 

Raleigh, North Carolina—Yarborough 
Hotel. 

New York City—Hotel Woodstock, 127 
West 43rd street; Wolcott Hotel, 31st 
street and Fifth avenue; Hotel Manger, 
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Edward Hungerford 
Major-General Viktor Balck 
Harry A. Franck 

The Earl of Hardwicke 


Seventh avenue and 50th street; Great 
Northern Hotel, 118 West 57th street; 
Martha Washington (women only), 29 
East 29th street. 
Italy 

Naples—Hotel Isotta and Geneve. 

Orvieto—Palace Hotel. 

Pisa—Hotel Nettuno. 

Rome—Hotel Victoria. 

Taormina—Hotel Metropole. 


Switzerland 
Zurich—Hotel Habis-Royal. 


The following hotels have been elimi- 
nated from our list. Members are re- 
quested to deléte them from their books: 
The Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va.; the Alexandria, Los Angeles, 
Cal.; the Battle House, Mobile, Ala.; the 
Bancroft, Springfield, O.; Tacoma Hotel, 
Tacoma, Wash.; the Park Hotel, Munich, 
Germany. 


LAND TOURS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


The British railways are making every 
effort to provide American visitors with 
the most comfortable methods of seeing 
England. They have recently inaugurated 
a series of land cruises which cover all 
the important sections of England. These 
land cruises begin and end with a railway 
journey, but many of them comprise as 
well journeys by steamer and motor car. 

As many as 200 of these land cruises 
have now been routed. Naturally special 
attention has been devoted to the parts 
of England of special historical interest— 
the seats of universities, the cathedral 
cities and the regions made famous by 
association with /such famous English- 
men as Shakespeare, Burns, Dickens, 
Scott and others. Comprehensive tours 
also cover the Highlands, Trossachs and 
Lake Districts, Killarney, Devon, Corn- 
wall and North Wales and the country 
of Penn and the Pilgrim fathers. As 
with ordinary tourist tickets, a break of 
journey may be made, either going or 
returning, at any point en route. A period 
of three months, in which tickets are 
available, gives ample time for explora- 
tion of the country visited. Most of the 
tours will be in operation from May 1st 
to October 31st. 
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Nova Scotia 


RE they game? Well, just 

get one of them at the other 

end of the line. And it doesn’t 
matter which lake you choose 
in Nova Scotia. Inviting little 
streams abound. Beauty lies on 
every side—in towering pines 
and swirling rapids. Of course 
you can stop at a hotel—or, if 
you prefer, enjoy your own little 
bungalow and fireside. You will 
have to admit as a sportsman 
that the prices are certainly sport- 
ing. But that is true of all Nova 
Scotia —the land of Evangeline. 


Sail there on a spacious ship — 
from Boston in 17 hours; from 
New York in 27. You will 
find the train service excellent 
throughout the country. 


12 Milk Street 


All Expense Tours 
Join the All Expense Tours from 
Boston. Everything included, even 
guides and canoes, for $69.00 up in 
the fishing series. The travel series 
offer inclusive rates from $50 00 up. 
So write for interesting booklets. 


BOSTON & YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY, LTD. 
DOMINION ATLANTIC RAILWAY 


Boston, Mass. 


CRUISE TO EUROPE 
Via The LAND of the MIDNIGHT SUN 


A fascinating route to Europe, 
including the St. Lawrence, Ice- 
land, Norway’s Fjords, the Land 
of the Midnight Sun, and Scan- 
dinavia’s famous cities is offered 
in James Boring’s 40-day North 
Cape Cruise. Rates, $550 up, 
cover all necessary expenses, in- 
cluding shore trips and liberal 
stop-over privileges. 

Mr. Boring himself and his effi- 
cient staff will accompany the 
cruise to relieve its members of 
the time-wasting details of travel. 


Another James 


Boring’s 


Sail from Montreal June 21st on 
the specially chartered 
White Star Line 


S. S. CALGARIC 


You will travel as comfortably 
as on a private yacht, and enjoy 
the cuisine and service for which 
the White Star Line is justly 
famous. 

Consult your local agent, or 
send for booklet, cabin diagram 
and rates. Please address Dept. 
N-65. 

Cruise—Fourth Annual 


Cruise to the Mediterranean—sails February 14, 1929 


JAMES BORING’S TRAVEL SERVICE Inc. 


‘15 WEST GAY ST. COLUMBUS, OHIO 
RO pie Re SERS ES es a ce ae tee 
A SURO EA OLE LEE REL SISTA BTL L TL ALI EE DIS ESPINER 


730-5 AVE. AT 57 ST. NEW YORK 
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California ~ Colorado ~ 

rand Canyon of Arizona- 
The Indian- detour - Mesa 
Verde~ Carlsbad Cavern ~ 
Yosemite and Dude Ranches 
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SantaFe KCUTSIONS- peas 


i Mr. W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr.,Santa l'e System Lines 

+ 1065 Railway Exchange Chicago. | 

t Am interested in summer trip to. = : 2 . Please send me 
i detailed information and free folders—California Picture Book, Indian-detour, 
1 
! 
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t 
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1 
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Grand Canyon Outings. : H 
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The welcome 
to Honolulu 
—colorful, 


unique 


Hawart 
by the shortest, swiftest route 
the magnificent MALOLO 


Westward four days across the 
blue Pacific, the stately palms of 
fair Hawaii nod their fronds 
against a summer sky. There 
cool glorious days of sport 
await you. Golf, polo, game 
fishing, motoring over paved 
highways. Tropic gardens... 
color everywhere, Hawaii, en- 
chanting playground of the 
Pacific! 


Think of it! Hawaii is only four 
days from San Francisco on the 
magnificent Malolo. And it is 
but eight days from New York. 


The Malolo is the fastest pas- 
senger vessel ever built in the 
United States. She and her 
sister ships provide the most 
luxurious fleet that ever served 
Hawaii and the South Seas. 


Let this year mark the happy 
event of your Hawaiian holiday. 
All-expense independent tours 
from $275. We will arrange all 
the details of your trip includ- 
ing hotel reservations and inter- 
island cruises. 


There are one or more Matson 
sailings from San Francisco ev- 


ery week. (The Malolo sails on 


alternate Saturdays). Also regu- 
lar sailings from Seattle. 


AVU"S: TSRWAtd iA 
and the South Seas 


The shortest, quickest and most in- 
teresting way. Regular service 19 
days from San Francisco to Sydney 
with stops at Honolulu, Samoa and 
Fiji enroute. «Also 17-day express 
service. Fast ships — commodious 
quarters— Matson superior service. 
Sailings every 21 days. 


Matson Line 


Hawaii « South Seas 4 Australia 


For information about Matson tours inquire at our nearest office or any travel agency 


Write Matson Navigation Company, Dept 34-C, at any of the following addresses: 
215 Market St.,San Francisco—535 Fifth Ave., New York—140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
510 W Sixth St , Los Angeles— 1319 Fourth Ave., Seattle, 
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Seeking the Romance of London Life 
(Continued from page 12) 


short ramble among bargains, that 
glorious uncertainty beside a tray of 
junk, that harmless half-hour be- 
side a dusky doctor. ... 

The men of Leather Lane, havy- 
ing made their short, swift raid on 
spare pennies, pack up their trifles 
and depart whistling! 


The Thames: Two A. M. 


“On a June night,” said the ser- 
geant, “this job is all pie, but just 
now unless you wrap the oilskin 
round your back—excuse me, sir, 
that’s better—you’re liable, if you 
don’t mind me saying so, to catch a 
chill on the liver.” 

The patrol of the 
shot out of the black shadow of 
London Bridge and nosed like a 
swimming rat to the Southwark side, 
where grim, warehouses and wharves 
go down to the wacer. The sergeant 
sat in the stern, a river policeman 
beside him, and the driver crouched 
amidship over his motor, interested 
in the chug-chug-chug that told him 
whether it was running well or 
badly. The navigation lights bobbed 
and danced as we rode at full speed 
across the wash of a tug... . 

“On a June night,” repeated the 
sergeant, “it’s just pie, this job, 
lovely and cool with sometimes a 
moon round as a soup plate over the 
Houses of Parliament so bright that 
you can see to read the paper. It’s 
true that bodies are worse in June, 
but—there’s always something, isn’t 
there? You can’t have everything all 
your own way, can you?” 

He gave the grappling irons a 
push with his foot and they re- 
turned a gruesome rattle... 

To our left the great drums of 
London Bridge, like the bastions of 
a fort, thrust their wedges into the 
swirling eddies of the river. The 
Thames is still strong here, as it 
was when old London Bridge was a 
place for wise men to pass over and 
fools to pass under... 

What an aloof river is the 
Thames! It “keeps itself to itself.” 
It never joins in things as the Seine 
joins! vint “thes attairs’ of) Paris; 
Modern London has not tamed the 
Thames as some cities tame and 
domesticate their rivers; it is a 
melancholy, primitive streak in the 
character of London. The Embank- 
ment civilizes it for a few yards, but 
the essential wildness of it crops up 
at Westminster, where, it seems, 
rushes might grow on the slightest 
provocation, and, east, beyond Black- 
friars, where the gloomy buildings 
stand with their feet in the water 
looking much as Thames-side build- 
ings have looked since Augusta. 

Yet if you would know London 
it is necessary to sail at night with 
the patrols of the River Police, for 
it is then possible in an impersonal 
drapery of night really to see Lon- 
don; an experience that cannot hap- 


River Police 


pen by day. All you see by day. 


is a muddle of roofs and streets 
and spires. From the old unchanged 
Thames at night the outline of Lon- 
don looks much as it always has 
Jooked, and by slightly closing your 
eyes you can see first Augusta, then 
the Conqueror’s London, then the 
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London of the Middle Ages, then the 
London that disappeared in the reign 
of Charles II, each passing across 
your imagination in a kind of dark, 
exciting procession. 

It was past midnight as we 
chugged towards Wapping. We 
nosed round the hulls of tall ships, 
shining our lanterns over them. 

We swam in under the shadow of 
Limehouse, every second revealing 
a narrow slit of riverside that 
seemed staged for a dramatic crime; 
steps awash in the tide, a cold lamp 
shining over them, and at the back 
shuttered houses. We criss-crossed 
to the other bank and came to a 
queer fleet at anchor: 

“The smallpox boats,” said the ser- 
geant. “They are atways fitted up 
ready to take patients down to the 
isolation hospital in the event of an 


outbreak.” 
old-fashioned 


They were queer, 
craft, with tall smokestacks and 
paddle wheels. Lower down the 


river we came to another flotilla. It 
was made up of Thames tugs, about 
thirty strong, riding at anchor side 
by side. This is where they hull 
when their day’s work is done. 

“Light out!” whispered the ser- 
geant suddenly. “Let her go!” 

He had seen something! The lit- 
tle boat shot ahead over the water. 
We overtook a man in a small row- 
ing boat. 

“Where’s your light?” 

“Got no matches!” 

“Got your papers?” 

MMV aaah 

“Vet's see’ em '!? 

Heads in peaked caps bent over 
the papers in the moon of an elec- 
tric torch. More conversation about 
lights. 

“Right! Let her go!” 

Off we sped again. 

“Can’t be too careful about peo- 
ple who move in the river without 
lights,” explained the sergeant, “but 
thieves aren’t as bad as they used to. 
be. There was a time when they’d 
have untied a loaded barge and! 
walked off with it!” 

We sailed round clusters of barges. 
laden to the brim, lying together out 
in the stream with no one on guard. 
Then we turned and ran with the 
tide back to London Bridge. 

One of the loveliest glimpses of 
London I have ever seen is that 
which unfolds itself. at night through 
the jet black arches of Blackfriars 
Bridge ./. . the pin points of the 
Embankment lights curving round to. 
Westminster across an oily expanse: 
of Thames, the lights wavering in: 
the water, and in the background,. 
grey and sleeping, the tall buildings. 
of the Embankment . . . a little ob- 
long yellow tramcar moving slowly 
in the darkness... . 

Again, at Waterloo Bridge there: 
is a marvelously effective view of 
that needle which had nothing to do 
with Cleopatra framed in the sweep. 
Olman arches eyrars 

We shut off the engine and drifted, 
Someone arose and flung out a thing. 
like an anchor that splashed and’ 
sank. Then he threw out something- 
else: 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Where to stay in England 


THE HOTEL RUSSELL 


facing the pleasant Russell 
Square Gardens, lies midway be- 
tween the City and West End. 
Tube Station adjoins the Hotel. 
Spacious Winter Garden. Or- 
chestra daily. Suites with Bath- 
rooms complete. Most Bedrooms 
have hot and cold running 
water. Every comfort and con- 


HOTEL RUSSELL, venience. Moderate charges. 


Russell Square, London, W.C. 
Cables: ‘Hotel Russell, London.” 
Marconigrams Free from Shi. 


THE FREDERICK HOTELS 


A World-wide Reputation for Comfort and Efficiency 
Proprietors also of the— 
HOTEL MAJESTIC, HARROGATE; HOTEL METROPOLE, 
WHITBY; ROYAL PAVILION HOTEL, FOLKESTONE; 
LORD WARDEN HOTEL, DOVER; SACKVILLE HOTEL, 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 


THE 
HOTEL GREAT CENTRAL 


Ten minutes from Piccadilly 
Circus and the heart of the 
West End. Tube Station ad- 
joins. One of the most com- 
fortable and homelike hotels In 
London. Private Suites with 
bathrooms complete. Many bed- 
rooms with hot and cold run- 


ning water. Extensive Palm 
Court. Orchestra daily. Mod- HOTEL GREAT CENTRAL 
erate charges. Marylebone Road, London, N. 


Cables: ‘‘Centellare, London.”’ 
Marconigrams Free from Ship. 


Write for Illustrated Tariff to 
“TRAVEL”, 7 WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 


Enjoy a ‘‘House Party’’ Vacation 
—In America or Abroad 


In America and Europe, Art Crafts Guild Travel Bureau 
offers care-free, all expense tours, personally conducted by 
expert couriers. All reservations made in advance; sight- 
seeing well planned; ‘‘the most travel value for the money.”’ 
Enjoy a summer of worry-less travel in company with con- 
genial members of Collegiate Tours to Europe or House Party 
Tours of the United States, Canada and Alaska. 


EUROPE ‘385 


f7uit., ,..ALL EXPENSES— 
<= Visit § Countries 


See England, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, France—or Italy, France, Switzerland. Weekly 


sailings during May, June, July, August. College orchestras 
on shipboard. $385 pays all traveling and sight-seeing expenses 


on sea and land—including round trip, Tourist Third Cabin ocean passage on 
famous Canadian Pacific ships, extensive sight-seeing programs, good hotel 


Ge Oi 


accommodations, usual meals, all tips abroad. Ask for Booklet 


CLO 


66 
Wonderland of the West” 
Ce 

SZ Two Weeks [iif 

All Expenses »,i//--) 
DeLuxe Special Trains with recreation 77). 
cars, westbound from Chicago over The Milwcaukes Road, weekly ; 
during June, July, August. Visit Sioux Indian Reservation, Butte 
copper mines, Rocky Mountains, Rainier National Park, Spokane,Tacome, 
Seattle. By steamer on Puget Sound to Victoria and Vancouver, British 
Columbia. Homeward via Canadian Pacific Railway, stopping at Field, 
Emerald Lake, Yoho Valley, Lake Louise, Banff, Moose Jaw, Minneapolis, 
St. Paul. $255 includes transportation, berth, hotels, meals, sight-seeing. 


Extensions if desired to Yellowstone Park, Alaska, California, Salt Lake and 
Colorado, Write for Booklet ““D’” 


carts Guild Travel Bureau 


Dept. 478, 510 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 


See Scotland 


—home of history 
and romance 


Enter Europe via Glasgow—or Liver- 
pool—this year and add the mountains 
and lochs of Scotland and the glories 
of the Lake District to your store of 
beautiful memories. 


Study history in the stark mountains 
which sheltered the fugitive Covenanters. 
Dream of romance amid the gentle 
beauty of the Trossachs—the home of 
those heroes of romance, Rob Roy, 
Fitz James and Roderick Dhu. 


Sail round the lovely Firth of Clyde, 
where every little islet has its mountain 
and every golden bay rises into green 
foothills of the distant purple ranges. 


The “ Royal Scot,” the world’s record 
non-stop train, runs between Glasgow, 
Edinburgh and London over the West 
Coast route of the London Midland 
and Scottish Railway. 


Illustrated pamphlets from John Fairman, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York. Or from 
any LMS Agent, Thos. Cook & Son, 
or the American Express. 


LONDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH RAILWAY 
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HOW ABOUT A WEEK-END in the 


EVERYTHING IS POSSIBLE ON 


ec ees s + 
OC. Og 
“Ue 1e Vovage of oa -//reams 


99 


Around the World 


‘ Madeira 
Spain 
Algeria 
Monte Carlo 
Italy 
Greece 
Holy Land 
Egypt 
East Africa 
India 
Ceylon 
Burma 
Sumatra 
Java 
Malay States 
Siam 
Borneo 
Philippines 
China 
Korea 
Japan 
Hawaii 
Panama 


Cuba 


ROWSE about on shore amid scenes 

that take you back to 12th century 
days... and then to the “Queen of Cruis- 
ing Steamers” in time for tea. 140 days 
through 30 different countries — always 
in season everywhere. Old art — young 
tempestuous life. — Perpetual novelty of 
a brilliant mosaic of humanity.—No wear 


and tear. No time to grow weary. 
Sailing from New York—January 7, 1929 


S. S. RESOLUTE 


~ 


Built for lordly leisure and every weather! A hundred delicately 


conceived niceties give the comforts of a Park Avenue Hotel. 


Virtuoso cheis—a laurel-wreathed cuisine! Same manage- 


menton sea and ashore quietly executing your unvoiced desires. 


Rates $2000 up including a wonderful program of shore excursions 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


United American Lines, Inc., Gen. Agents 


Branches in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco 


28 Broadway, New York 


y 


Montreal, Winnipeg or local Steamship Agents. 
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Seeking the Romance of London Life 
(Continued from page 42) 


“That first is the drag, and that 
other is the trip line.” 

And there you must leave us— 
for it was not nice, in all that love- 
liness of London by night, to be 
drifting with the tide dredging, and 
talking about a lost woman... . 

Big Ben struck two, and his great 
yellow face was like a friendly moon 
in the darkness. 


Dawn over London 


The vitality of Piccadilly ebbs 
after midnight hour by hour till 
three A. M., at which time a human 
figure becomes enigmatic in the 
emptiness of the Circus. At no time 
is the absence of the light-footed 
deity of Victorian London so notice- 
able: the hoardings in the center 
of the roadway are like a scar. 

Piccadilly at three A. M. has the 
dead appearance of an empty stage 
in an empty theater. The mind, as- 
sociating it with moving life and 
the excitement of great crowds, finds 
it uncanny: an abnormal sight, so 
cold and bare under the watchful 
yellow lights, so ready, it seems, for 
the bizarre. 

Leicester Square was empty save 
for a stray figure loitering like a 
ghost. 

“Open all night.” 

Here is the sequel to the desola- 
tion of Piccadilly! In the all-night 
cafés—in an atmosphere of stale 
smoke and hot coffee—is drawn all 
the life of the streets. The place 
is crowded with men and women sit- 
ting on little gold wicker chairs at 
close-packed tables. The room is 
full all night long. The air loud 
all night long with the talk of these 


night birds. There is a curious 
refugee atmosphere. Most of the 
men wear their overcoats. The 


primitive magnet of warmth, light, 
and food has drawn them in from 
the cold and dark. 

Who are these people? The eye 
that delights in crowds moves over 
them with interest, for this is the 
most varied crowd in London’s 
twenty-four hours. There are young 
girls who have given up walking 
about outside. They sit together at 
tables intent in conversation. There 
is a free-masonry between them and 
a uniform type of young man— 
pugilistic young men, or pale, tight- 
waisted young men with sallow 
faces, the type that tries to sell. post- 
cards under the Arc de Triomphe. 

Mixed with them in the craziest 
fashion are smart people who have 
been having a night out . .. boys 
whose white shirt fronts shine ob- 
trusively; young girls in evening 
cloaks who lean bare arms on 
the table and smoke cigarettes 
reflectively as they regard the 
obvious characters present with 
a cool interest which their grand- 
mothers would have considered re- 
volting. Silk hats appear. Ham 
and eggs quick! A bunch of tough- 
looking fellows come in,. their coat- 
collars turned up, their eyes search- 
ing the crowd beneath caps and the 
brims of hats. They discover their 
associates, and move over to them, 
settle down and whisper. It looks 
suspicious! You watch them, half 
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expecting to see Lady Flash’s dia- 
monds pass from hand to hand! 

Are they the London apache? Are 
they a third-class. dance band off 
duty? 

There are more dramatic possibili- 
ties here than in the entire East End 
of London, that libeled district 
which (mostly) goes to bed at ten! 

Outside, a derelict, an old shuffling 
man who has now given up begging, 
stands beneath a lamp and carefully 
opens a dirty newspaper in which is 
some horrid fragment picked from 
a restaurant refuse bin. 

At the corner, where there is a 
pillar-box, a pretty girl who has 
been running hard posts a letter. 
Another girl, also running, cries: 

“Oh, you little fool—now you've 
done it! And you deserve what’s 
coming to you!” 

Yet Piccadilly seems so dead under 
the watchful lamps. Over the rest 
of London is the peace of sleep. .. . 

The London night is ending... . 

It is not yet dawn and it is not 
night; it is that short between-time 
when the fates seem gathered in 
prayer over London. Already work 
has begun. Over the bridges pass 
the tramcars; from Covent Garden 
rises a rumble of effort; but it is 
still dark. The streets are empty; 
Big Ben’s four gold faces shine to 
the four points of the compass; the 
Thames runs on in darkness under 
the lit bridges. It is very cold... . 

A little wind slips out of the east 
and blows through the lamplit 
streets. Gradually the lamplight loses 
its brilliance and a kind of greyness 
in which stars fade one by one 
comes over all things. The black 
shadows which have wrapped Lon- 
don during the night pale moment 
by moment. 

The Thames becomes a grey river 
like a streak of blown smoke, and, 
slowly, the light touches first the 
dome of St. Paul’s, then the high 
steeples of Wren’s white churches. 
You stand thinking that London at 
this moment looks like a harbor full 
of ships whose white masts lie 
against the sky. You become aware 


of a shrillness in the air. The Lon- 
don sparrows! Second by second 
the grey light strengthens. You see 


a great flight of small birds go 
north; the starlings that nest in Lon- 
don and fly with the dawn to the 
fields. 


It is marvelous to stand alone 
leaning; over the parapet of the 
bridge, watching the curve of the 
Embankment grow clear like the 
image on a photographic plate com- 
ing up in a dark room; and you are 
lost in the wonder of dawn and in 
the drama of dawn over a great city. 


For now London’s millions are 
coming out of dreams into reality. 
In thousands of homes the shrill 
clamor of the alarm clock is calling 
to duty, and, through the curtains, 
men and women see a thin streak of 
grey. And you know that this dawn 
means for some happiness, for some 
sorrow; you know that among thar 
dark mystery of roofs and chim- 
neys are some who welcome the 

(Continued on page 46) 
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ONCE A HOME OF QUEEN ELIZABETH, 
TODAY A LUXURIOUS HOTEL 


GREAT FOSTERS, one of the 
most beautiful of England’s six- 
teenth century country houses, is 
only 20 miles from London, and 
offers the enjoyments of both 
Town and Country Life. Regal 
suites with genuine period furni- 
ture. Original panelling and 
ceilings with emblems of Anne 
Boleyn and Tudor Kings. Saxon 
moat. 


Wonderful gardens. ‘Tennis 
and Archery in the grounds. 
Riding in Windsor Park. Sev- 
eral golf courses in the neighbor- 
hood. Fleet of cars. Within a 
few miles of Windsor and other 
places of historical interest, 
which can be visited by means 
of Great Fosters Motor Service. 
French Restaurant open to non- 
residents. 


or further particulars and illustrated booklet apply to either: 


TRAVEL 
7 West 16th Street, 
New York 
or Great Fosters LonpoON OFFICE 


or THE MANAGER 
A EAT FOSTERS 
Ecu SURREY 
T nelephone— Deka 444 


IMPERIAL HOUSE 


80-86, Regent Street 
Telephone—Regent 2854 


- Lonpon, W.1. 
Cables—Grerrostrrs, Piccy, London 


T is not enough to simply 
carry accident insurance. It 


is important 


that you have 


enough accident insurance of 
the right kind for your particu- 


lar requirements. 


A great deal 


depends upon your income and 


upon the 


amount 


that you 


would lose through inability to 
give attention to your business 


affairs. 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT 


AND INDEMNITY Co. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


NEW YORK OFFICE . 


110 WILLIAM STREET 
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California, the American Riviera 


Don’t you hear 
the West a-calling? 


Calling you who 
have been there be- 
fore and you who 
have yet to sense its 
bewitching charm 
for the first time. 
The Union Pacific 
West calls you to a vacation 
that will live forever in your 
memory. 


Nothing is commonplace there. 
Grouped in an area traversed by 
the finest of railway trains are 
some of the most stupendous, 
wonderful and beautiful things 
to see on earth! 


Geysers hurling columns of boil- 
ing spray hundreds of feet sky- 
ward, waterfalls with sheer 
drops of half a mile or more 
—mountains, thousandsof them 
thrusting bediamonded peaks 
from green forests high into 
cloudless skies. 


Canyons of bewildering gran- 
deur, graven deep into the earth 
and filled with gigantic archi- 
tecture of stone painted with all 
the colors imaginable! Trees, 
forests-full of surpassingly big 
trees that were saplings five 
thousand years ago! 


Motor trails along the seashore 
to the heights, to mountain 


lakes and tumbling streams, cool 
valleys, luxurious but inexpen- 
sive highland chalets far from 
modern smoke and hustle. 


And don’t forget the cities— 
they’re different too. Denver, 
the mile high Queen City of 
the plains; Ogden; Salt Lake 
City, capital of the Mormons; 
Portland, the Rose City; Seattle 
and Tacoma on lovely Puget 
Sound; San Francisco by the 
Golden Gate; Los Angeles, the 
metropolis of the movies—each 
with its individual atmosphere 
and charm. 


Come out into the West this 
summer—the West of recrea- 
tion, romance, adventure, mys- 
tery, and you will never be 
satisfied again until you return. 
And it’s not expensive on a low 
cost independent or Escorted 
All-Expense Union Pacific tour. 


Low Summer Fares 
via the Cool Summer Route 
to All the West 


California, Yellowstone, Pacific 
Northwest and Alaska, Color- 
ado, Zion and Grand Canyon 
National Parks, Bryce Canyon, 
Ogden, Salt Lake City. Nine fine 
trains from Chicago, three from 
St. Louis. Two extra fare trains. 


-—————-—-= FILL IN COUPON AND MAIL TODAY —=-=-=--- 


1 
} Cc. J. COLLINS, General Passenger Agent, Dept. 215 | 
| Union Pacific System, Omaha, Neb. 1 
I Please send me complete information including cost, and booklet. : 
i 0 Zion-Grand Canyon National Parks OD Yellowstone 1 

0 Pacific Northwest and Alaska O California Colorado 

: D Escorted All-Expense Tours O Dude Ranches O Hawaii 1 

1 
; INET ECE sa ee ee Street. soso a= eee a i 

I 
: Cltye2 panne Se ge ee See State ---- ------------------- t 


UNION PACIF IC 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE~ 
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ACs to Europe is an 
experience that will be 
happily remembered for 
years to come—IF it is ar- 
ranged the right way. 


Itisunnecessaryto become 
entangled in the meshes of 
foreign time-tables—lan- 
guages—customs and cur- 
rencies—or to worry with 
the bothersome details of 
tickets, reservations and ac- 
commodations. You leave 
all these incidentals to the 
travel experts of the Ameri- 
can Express when you join 
one of the 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
Tours with Escort 


These congenial, companion- 
able groups eliminate ALL pos- 
sibility be ea troubles, and 
the cost is regulated to approxi- 
mate the amount you wish to 
spend. From the time you sail 
away until you return, your 
journey is a round of ease and 
enjoyment—just as if the Amer- 
ican Express Travel Department 
had cut a pathway through Eu- 
rope for you. 


The booklets listed below 
describe the tours in an un- 
usually interesting way. They 
tell all about the things well to 
know in advance—places to be 
visited, accommodations, total 
expenses. Send coupon for one 
or all of them today. 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


Travel Department 
65 Broadway, New York 


Always Carry American Express Travelers Cheques 


AMERICAN EXPRESS—F.C. Tour Dept. F 
65 Broadway, New York 


Iwouldliketo receive booklets giv- 
ing details of the tours checked— 


0 Limited Expense Tours —Summ2r 
Months $429 up. 


O  SpecialSummer Tours—$740 to $1,070. 
O Quality Tours— $1,370 to $1,950. 


VUU UV UV UV UN UU UU 


Seeking the Romance of London Life 
(Continued from page 44) 


light and some who fear it; some 
who awaken with a smile; some who 
awaken with a brain drugged by 
sleep for one merciful second before 
the weight of a misery reasserts it- 
self. 

London in the dawn is a clean, 
unwritten page. 

You lean over the bridge and 
know that in a few hours the streets 
will be full of noise and people; the 
sensations of the evening papers are 
yet unborn. There may be a murder, 
a suicide... and you feel that in 
some way all the things which peo- 
ple will be discussing in the next 
dusk are now locked up in this calm 
greyness. It should seem an ominous 
greyness, but it does not. It is a 
pure, beautiful thing like snow be- 
fore men tread it into mud, 


It is now light. 

In the east there comes a pink 
flush low in the sky. The sun has 
risen. It is a smoldering  short- 
lived pinkness as if the sun were 
fighting hard to show himself, un- 
certain, troubled. The color changes, 
the pink clouds fade into the grey. 
The cross above St. Paul’s is gold. 


The street lights go out. The feel- 
ing of other-worldliness has van- 
ished with the dawn light, which 


went suddenly as if London had 
flung off a wrap. Now all is clear 
to the eyes. Over the bridges 
sounds the rumble of wheels. Lon- 
don, the most masculine city in the 
world, seems standing clean and 
stripped, like a boxer entering a ring, 
for another twenty-four rounds with 
Fate. 


The Old Alaskan Outpost of the Czar 


(Continued from page 33) 


The road is a continuation of the 
Governor’s Walk as it winds along 
the sea. Indian maidens used to 
wait in the shade of its giant trees 
for their lovers from the fort and 
many a woman has sat on _ its 
needle-matted beach to scan the seas 
for a sail that never pierced the 
horizon. 

The history of Sitka is linked with 
the last days of Peter the Great. The 
great Peter, on his deathbed, wrote 
instructions for an expedition to 
search the boundaries between Asia 
and America, out of which came the 
Russian expleration of the Pacific 
coast. 

A great expedition was got to- 
gether with five hundred and eighty 
men—scientists, physicians, monks, 
cossacks, artisans, historians, sailors, 
bakers and adventurers. This 
strange throng had to be put six 
thousand miles across the wilds of 
Siberia to the Pacific. It was done, 
but it took eight years to do it. 
Often for days at a time the only 
rations were carcasses of dead 
horses, roots, flour, rice. Winter 
barracks had to be built between the 
rivers as the navigable season was 
so short. With spring, rivers broke 
up into floods. Men had to stand in 
ice water up to their waists to steady 
the barges. Sores broke out on their 
feet. Horses’ hoots were worn to 
the bone. Two hundred men died of 
scurvy—their rough graves became 
the milestones of the long trek, but 
remnants of the expedition were got 
to Okhotsk. That was but another 
beginning. There ships had to be 
built to sail the Pacific. It was in 
one of these ships that Chirikoff was 
carried across the water-wastes of the 
Pacific to anchor in the shelter of 
the Sitkan islands. The Russian 
conquest of the Alaskan wilderness 
had begun, 

That was a long time ago. Today 
Sitka is a happy and prosperous 
community. It may rankle in the 
hearts of the good Sitkans that their 
city is no longer the capital of Alaska, 
but to the tourist it matters little. 
From the comfort of a steamer 


chair, you look up at the north star, 
if you can find it, and wonder what 
there is about this tiny star to lure 
men through the pathless places of 
the world, to wrack their bodies in 
pursuit, to torture their souls in 
struggle, merely to see beyond the 
horizon. 


There is always some savant on 
shipboard who can hold court while 
he romances on the historical past 
of ports touched. There was one 
such old man aboard on a certain 
summer night as the ship, between 
starlight, moonlight and channel 
lights, began to edge in and out of 
the islands back to the Pacific. 

In his rambles in Sitka he had 
found the grave of the Princess 
Maksoutoff, whoever she might be, 
and it recalled to his mind a 
romantic tale of another princess 
when Russians passed joyous days 
and nights within the castle. 


There was an Olga Arbuzoff, so 
he said, niece of the governor of 
Sitka, a governor after Baranof’s 
time, who committed suicide to avoid 
an odious marriage with a Count 
Nicholas Vassileff. The count was 
old, ugly and of coarse morals. 
There was also a midshipman, named 
Demetrius Davidoff—he was young, 
handsome and of fine accomplish- 
ments. The midshipman and _ the 


princess were in love. When the uncle 
discovered the love affair he sent 


Davidoff on a six months’ cruise and 
hurried the princess’ marriage to the 
count. 

The midshipman returned the 
night of the wedding. When the 
princess saw him, she dashed into his 
arms, slipped his dagger from its 
sheath and stabbed herself to death. 

When the old man finished his tale 
an enthralled young woman uttered a 
full-rigged sigh and announced, 
“Those were the days of real 
romance!” 

Undoubtedly. But do you suppose 
any of the passengers, tucked into 
their steamer rugs and waited upon by 
swift-footed, white-coated stewards, 
would exchange modern plumbing 
for “real romance?” 
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So Many Now Prefer 
The Cunard Cabin Way 
To Europe... Especially 
The New 1928 Service 


Going the “cabin” way to 
Europe means travelling... 
with every modern'conven- 
ience... but on the more 
leisurely 742 day boats... 
more moderate in price be- 
cause more moderate in 
speed. 


Two Cruise Ships... The 
Scythia and Laconia... Now 
Take You The Cabin Way 
To England 


Even as cruise ships these 
two were noted for their 
beauty and luxury... the 
Beau Brummels of the sea! 
Now popular demand puts 
them into the Cabin Service 
during the Summer season 
... the same de luxe rooms 
and service... with a brand 
new moderation in price! 


Every Modern Comfort On 
The “New” 1928 Caronia 


and Carnsania 


Over half-a-million dollars 
have just been spent on 
these two famous boats... 
adding new conveniences 
..a “grooming-up” process 
to bring aboard such com- 
forts as hot and coldrunnin 
water in every room...rea 
beds... the luxury of glass- 
enclosed decks .. . winter 
gardens, ete. 


Rates from $152.50 up 


CUNARD 


See Your Local Agent 


1840 1928 


EIGHTY - EIGHT - YEARS - OF - SERVICE 


DEAS LOLS 47 


Ie majestically 
beside the historic 
Thames, its luxurious 
yet restful atmosphere 
is traditional with all 
that is greatest in 


English hospitality. 


For Tariff apply to:— 


HOTEL CECI LTD: 
425, Fifth Avenue, New York 
or the principal travel agencies 


HOTEL CECIL 


LONDON 


ULSTER 


The Land of the Golden Gorse 
for Holidays 
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Have You Ever Seen? 


; THe Grant’s Causeway — One of the 
F la: 

The Cap Martin Wonders of the World 

of England Loucn Neacu—The Largest Fresh-Water 
NCH, a fine old country seat, this luxurious, pote Lake in the British Isles. 

worthily merits e title ‘‘The Cap artin o ng- . : : 

land.’’ Standing in magnificently wooded grounds of GLEN ARIFF GLENS — Romantic in Their 
ten acres, which contain beautiful walks and include : : B 
the hotel cliffs and two sea promenades with com- Fascinating eauty. 
modions ae bungalows, ree poslven is Lopakee 7 f 
passed in beauty and charm. e seashore is reache 4 n Lee 
es winding walls down we hotel cliffs BER cross- Port RUSH AND NEWCASTLE T 1€ homes 0 
ng any road. o other Bournemouth hotel possesses 1 " 
this unique feature. Championship Golf. 
Four tennis courts, nine-hole putting course, five 
18-hole Golf courses within easy reach. Dancing and YOU SHOULD VISIT ULSTER 
orchestral music. Large modern garage accommodat- ee Se Se ee 
ing 90 cars, with 25 private lock-ups. 
Excellent service and cuisine. Fully licensed. Self- Illustrated brochure and all particulars free from 
contained suites may be reserved. 


Write for Illustrated Booklet to T. LOUIS, Manager. THE ULSTER TOURIST DEVELOPMENT 


THE BRANKSOME TOWER HOTEL ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
BOURNEMOUTH, ENGLAND 
TELEPHONE: BOURNEMOUTH, 415 


5, Donegall Square, South, 
BELFAST, Ulster 
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HE happiest prelude to 

your European trip is a 
visit to Southern England— 
where the practical, modern 
mode of life is ideally blended 
with the charm and loveli- 
ness of centuries. 


Land at Southampton, Eng- 
land’s premier port (within I 
hour, 40 minutes of London by 
express train), and see the in- 
comparable English countryside 
—just as if you were to step into 
a masterpiece of Turner or Crome. 
Then to Wells Cathedral, the 
Gothic sermon in stone; Salis- 
bury and Chichester Cathedrals 
and Glastonbury Abbey founded 
by Joseph of Arimathea. 


In the West, at Cornish Tin- 
tagel, drive up to the hilltops 
where ’mid all the pageantry of 
old, the spirits of King Arthur, 
Lancelot, Galahad and Bedivere 
still hold sway. 

The countless thrilling pages 
of England’s history, from pre- 
historic times until to-day, are 
yours to explore. The substantial, 
warm hospitality and the bewil- 
dering wealth of attractions will 
be a happy memory for years to 
come. 

The Southern Railway of England 

has specially prepared a series of 

Tours of Southern England for 

American visitors. They are inter- 

estingly described and illustrated 


in the booklet “Round Tours of 
Southern England.” Send for acopy. 


SPUR TRAVEL BUREAU 
425 Fifth Avenue, New York—or 


TOWN & COUNTRY, Travel Bureau 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 


OUTHERN 
RAILWAY 
OF ENGLAND 


~ aS ee 
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Rural Ireland Goes to the Fair 
(Continued from page 21) 


the river run dry. Chance after 
chance I gave him but it was as use- 
less as expecting ducks to swim in 
feather beds. So: last week when I 
told him firmly that he must leave 
he asked me to give him a ‘charac- 
ter,’ meaning a written testimonial 
concerning his abilities and habits. I 
was fair flummuxed at the request, 
but I did my best. Apparently it did 
not quite please Paddy for he held 
back after reading it over twice and 
then looked at me. 

“Well, Paddy?’ I asked, ‘What’s 
the matter with it?’ 

“Well, sor,’ came his explanation, 
“it might do, but you quite forgot 
to mention about strict sobriety.’ 

““Tndeed,’ said I, much amused. 
‘But you know I could not con- 
scientiously say you were a_ sober 
man.’ 


“Paddy scratched his head. Then, 
looking at me, he reasoned. ‘Maybe 
not, sor. Maybe I was not al- 
tergether sober always but couldn’t 
ye just say that I was frequently 
sober.’ 

“The humor of the suggestion ap- 
pealed to me so strongly that I 
wrote another testimonial for his ap- 
proval. It vouched that ‘the bearer, 
Paddy Coyle, had been in my em- 
ployment for three years, during 
which time I had found him fre- 
quently sober.’ Paddy looked at it, 
and, after heaping blessings on my 
head left the room loud in his praises 
that ‘it is mighty heap better than 
the other one.’ And now its uncon- 
scious humor and candid truth must 
have got him his new situation in 
Armagh,’” 


However, the farmer had still an- 
other attribute to give to Paddy 
Coyle, though its effects if written 
down might not have been so bene- 
ficial. ‘In my lifetime,’ he told me, 
“T never met a better man to sell 
a horse for you. You might search 
Hell, Connaught and even Americay, 
and you could not get one better. 
He’s a grand liar—a mortially good 
liar. Fegs, it was just at the last 
May Fair in Newry here that he 
helped old Henry Doherty’ of 
Omeath by selling his old moilded 
cow for him. The buyer asked if 
it gave good creamy milk. Paddy 
Coyle looked straight in his face 
as without a smile he vouched that, 
while nobody might believe him per- 
haps, just that very morning after 
milking the cow he left the pails out- 
side the byre. Then he went into 
the stable to feed the horse and, 
looking out of the stable door, he 
saw two big rats run across the 
milk pail, so thick and strong was 
the cream on the moiley’s milk.” 


Nowadays the English language is 
spoken and understood almost all 
over Ireland. However, a very in- 
teresting, and indeed pathetic, fea- 
ture of the “Rabbil,” if you visit 
Derry, Strabana, Ballyshannon or 
Galway, is the purely Irish element 
in the crowd—the youths, the girls 
and boys of the Irish-speaking dis- 
tricts. These invariably group by 
themselves and are known by their 
homespuns, their bright dress colors 
and their Gaelic tongue, which they 


always use when speaking to each 
other and when giving advice in the 
bargaining. To the “stranger” these 
people must always use the “bencla,” 
or broken English parlance, and it 
is amusing to watch the shadows of 
apprehension on the employers’ faces 
when Gael speaks to Gael in con- 
sultation. These come from the land 
of the Celtic fringe, that barren strip 
along the Donegal and Connemara 
seaboards, which looks out to its 
faraway nearest neighbor, America, 
three thousand miles across the At- 
lantic. 

Hiring Fairs in Ireland are not 
by any means-the important and busy 
institutions they were a score of 
years ago. Although the new Home 
Rule Governments have gained great 
advantages for tenant right farmers 
in enabling them to buy out their 
holdings easily, agriculture is not 
flourishing. The scarcity and high 
cost of labor is, perhaps, the great 
handicap. Further, the younger gen- 
erations, bored with the monotony, 
flock into the towns for what they 
deem more genteel work but really 
for its sociability. 

As the evening advances the 
throng becomes greater in the Fair 
pleasure park. Then the dancing 
tent fills up, and the music from 
fiddles, harp, flute and drums_ is 
sprightly. The colleens and _ their 
partners, fine upstanding swains, 
dance with light hearts and not a 
care in the world. And the dance 
goes on and on, and on, and the end 
comes too soon when another spell 
of toil must be entered into. 

An old woman with blue eyes and 
the rosy clear complexion one can 
find nowhere else among people of 
fourscore save in Ireland, crones on 
the changes Time the master 
magician can effect. “Och-an-nee.” 
she muses. “Another year an’ they’ll 
be maybe in the big towns. Och, 
but they’re ugly, the big towns are, 
and not life at all. Give me the 
wee ould towns wi’ stone an’ thatch 
and blue smoke a curlin’ up an’ the 
bluer sky above—no concreate for 
me. lIvvrything ould’s bein’ pushed 
out, yer honor. But Newry is 
Newry, an’ may the Lord preserve 
ut an the Fair for och, sure, it has 
no aquil at all. It’s like nutthin’ 
annywere except otself, yer honor.” 

Sic transit gloria mundi—ana of 
the Irish Hiring Fairs. The Police 
Sergeant comments that he remem- 
bers the Fairs when it was necessary 
to augment the police force; and the 
Workhouse, as well as every lodging 
house, not to speak of the haystacks 
and barns, were packed with visitors. 
Then the police barracks could not 
hold the faction fighters. 
night there is just one solitary in- 
ebriated guest. He is, in sooth, the 
Rip Van Winkle, “the last of the 
Mohicans,” as’ he sings in strident 
notes: 

“Here’s a health, to you, my darlin’ 
Though I’m not worth a farthin’: 
For when. I’m: drunk I: think I’m 
rich, 

I’ve a feather bed in every ditch.” 

It is the swan song of the whilom 
glories attached to the fast-vanishing 
Irish. Hiring - Fairs. = 
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But to-- 


505 Fifth Ave. . 


TRAPPE E 


Vividly c&pressing in the 
a ‘musical native tongue, the 
é eon supreme or 


ANAMALEA! The spirit of 

luxurious ease and serene 
content! Exactly the spirit you 
would expect to find hovering 
over this island paradise! 


Cooled by soft trade winds, the 
temperature of Hawaii rarely 
exceeds 86 degrees—matchless 
for your summer vacation! 
Here in a gorgeous setting of 
tropical bloom... .in an atmos- 
phere of South Sea Romance 
and poetic charm... life flows 
smoothly, colorfully, free from 
care... inviting you to perfect 
relaxation! 


Sail from Los Angeles over 
the smooth Southern Route 
—direct to Honolulu on 


one of LASSCO’S luxury 


liners! 


You have a wide selection of 
outside staterooms, sumptuous- 
ly appointed and perfectly ven- 
tilated—a most unusual num- 
ber of them with private or 
connecting baths. LASSCO is 
famous for expert personal ser- 
vice—equally famous for a rare 
cuisine. An ideal arrangement 
of social quarters and particu- 
larly large deck area, both open 
and enclosed, provide every fa- 
cility for a wide variety of 
entertainment, and contribute 
greatly towards that delightful 
atmosphere of friendliness 
which is such a marked feature 
of all LASSCO liners. 


ALL-INCLUSIVE-COST TOURS —a var- 
iety of tours covering 3 to 5 weeks—Los 
Angeles back to Los Angeles, including 
the 3-day Wonder Tour to Hilo and Kil- 
auea yolcano. Cost, including every nec- 
essary ship and shore expense — $281 
and up, depending on steamship and Is- 
land hotel accommodations selected and 
length of tour. 


ee § Q © and up 


For full information apply any 
authorized agent, or— 


730 So. Broadway, LOS ANGELES 
685 Market Street 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
140 S. Dearborn 217 ES Broadwa 
CHICAGO 1A-58 EGO 
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MAY, 


Reserve a 


LUXURY 


SERVICE FLAT 


for your visit to 


LONDON 


Luxuriously furnished private 
suites, with splendid cuisine 
served in your private dining- 
toom, expert valeting, etc. 
Situated in the most fashion- 
able part of the West End. 
These famous Service Suites 
offer you the comfort and 
prestige of a private residence 
at most moderate cost. 

FOR SHORT AND LONG VISITS 
Suites comprising bedroom, 
private sitting-room, bathroom, 
private telephone from 5 to 12: 
guineas weekly. Rooms from 
2 guineas weekly, 

Embassy Court, 91 Jermyn 
Street, S.W.1 


Half Moon Chambers, 27 Half 
Moon Street, W. 1 
Morven Chambers, 48 Jermyn 
Street, S.W.1 


Write for Booklet (T.A.), The 
Managing Director, 91 Jermyn 
treet, S.W.1 


Mann, Ward & Co. Ltd. 


Gerrard 1036 


HE unusual . the de- 
lightful . . . a little peas- 
anesshutybesidesa criver s..... a 
secret) street “in! “Spain » . a 
grotesque tower... remote 
places of charm and mystery 
are readily accessible if you 
are traveling the “Europe by Motor” 


way. A car of 


tasteful appointments manned by a skilled English- 
speaking driver is waiting to take you wherever your 


mood dictates. 


You'll thoroughly enjoy the comfort 


and freedom of “EUROPE BY MOTOR.” 


Illustrated Booklets Sent on Request. 


Escorted 

Tours 
Our small select 
groups combine the 
carefree note of the 
conducted party and 
the dignity attendant 
upon limited numbers. 


Ask for the booklet 
“Your Tour to Eu- 
rope.” 


Franco-Belgique Tours 
“Europe by Motor” 


Independent 
Tours 


If you prefer to ‘‘go 
it on your own’’, our 
Independent Travel 
Service can save you 
much annoyance and 
expense, and help you 
get the most out of 
your trip. 


Write for the 
booklet 
“Independent 
Tours” 


‘ 


Co., Ine. 


American Personnel 


551 Fifth Ave. (29th floor): New: York, N.Y. 


A Week in 


LONDON 
for $50 


Providing hotels, all meals, Trans- 
fers, all Gratuities, Five Motor Ex- 
sursions, including conducted Sight- 
Seeing Tours of London and its 
Underworld, Windsor, Eton, Stoke 
Poges, Hampton Court, Oxford, 


Shakespeare’s Country, etc., and all 


admissions. 


BRT 1S | TOURS 


Special Department for 
Independent Inclusive Tours to All Parts 
of the British Isles—By Rail, Steamer, 
With Coach Excursions—Or by DeLuxe 
Private Cars or DeLuxe Motor Coaches 
Throughout. Visiting 
The English Cathedral Cities— 
Devon—Cornwall—Wales—The Eng- 
lish Lakes—Trossachs—Scottish 
Lakes and Highlands — Killarney 
and Irish Lakes—The West Coast— 
Northern Ireland—Giant’s Cause- 
way, Etc.—Dublin Vale of Avoca, 
Etc., Etc. 


Choose Your Own Tour. Leave Us 
to Do the Rest. Booklets From 
Travel Magazine, 7 W. 16th St., 
New York, or From 


NELSONSTOURS 


8.GRAND HOMEL BUILDINGS 
TRAFALGRAR SQUARE 


HOTEL bE PARIS” 


8 Bld. de la Madeleine, Paris 
300 Rooms—300 Bathrooms 
THE LEADING AMERICAN HOTEL 


OPENING SPRING 
CHARLES BOPP, Manager 


Same Management: 


1928 
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MAY TO SEPT. 


SEASON 


apn\ Ask fora copy 
¥I"\\ Top O'theWorld 
p Tours ~its free 


summer excursions 4 


For a wonderful change this season 
. . . see Alaska .. . top o’ the world 
wonderland! Here is a vacation trip 
unlike any you have ever taken .. . 
surpassing in interest, thrills and de- 
lightful travel any you have ever enjoyed 
. . romantic Indians, curious Totems, 
picturesque cities, unparalleled beauty! 
You have choice of several unordinary 
tours . . . here are just two: 


Southeastern Alaska 


9 or 12 DAYS—2,350 miles of delightful 
voyaging. Round trip, including 
meals and berth — = = *$100 


Southwestern Alaska 


19 DAYS—4,000 miles of delightful 
voyaging. Round trip, including 
meals and berth = -.- - *$188 


Sailings from Seattle every few days. 


Ask your local railroad or tourist agent 
or write: 


E. G. McMICKEN 
Passenger Traffic Mor., 
1526 Railroad Ave., 
So., Seattle, Wash. 


PACIFIC STEAMSHIPCO. 
SAVOY HOTEL 


Pasco del Prado 26 


MADRID 


Strictly First Class 
American Bar : 


Grill room 


THE PLACES 
PVE SEEN— 
The People P’ve Met 


may not escape me—and yet 
I'd better write it down 


Keep the golden memories of your tri 
fresh and vivid in MY TRIP—DAY BY 
DAY. 120 gold-edged pages of heavy writing 
paper, decorated with exquisite miniature 
pen and ink sketches of trave] scenes. 


Sections for “On Shipboard,” “Interesting 
People Met,’’ “Quaint Inns and Hotels,” 
“Entertainments,” etc., indexed section for 
names and addresses. 

MY TRIP—DAY BY DAY isn’t just a 
diary—it’s a treasure book that will give you 
back happy hours long after they’ ve gone. 

Imitation leather cover stamped in gold; 
pocket with 15x22” map of Kurope—on 
reverse side U. S. A. and the World. Just 
right to slip into pocket or handbag. At 
Book and Department Stores. or by mail 
with money-back guarantee—$2.00. 


Cc. R. GIBSON & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK 


C.R. GIBSON & CO., 118 E. 16 St., New York. 
I enclose $.... (check or money order) 
for....copiesof MY TRIP—DAY BY DAY. 
Covers tobe ...Dark Blue; ... Dark Brown; 
...Dark Green. If notsatisfied I will return 
books in 10 days for refund of price paid. 


50017 (7 ROE AIR OO OPTI OES OC On CEO CCIM RCO OT Cnn 3 

Autun: Hotel St. Louis & de Ja Poste. Bourc EN BresseE: Hotel de France. pies ft erat Creer GAO Rae a. 
Grenoste: Hotel Majestic. Cannes: Hotel Majestic. Nice: Hotel Ruhl | (T) 
& des Anglais Savoy Hotel—Hotel Royal, Hotel Plaza & de France ._— eS Ss 
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“Out West” Vacation 
That’s Different 


Berore you decide on this 


summer’s vacation, write for the 


story of Seattle and the 
“Charmed Land”—that remark- 
able, interesting and compact 
vacation area of snow-capped 
mountains, blue inland seas, 
evergreen forests, and with a 
glorious summer climate. Here 
the days are delightfully cool, 
the nights refreshing, and you 
sleep every night under blan- 
kets. No “summer fag” in Seat- 
tle—average temperature 62 . 

If you once taste the joys 
and wonders of a vacation here 
you will confirm Evangeline 
Booth’s appraisal that “truly 
this is Utopia.” 

SEATTLE—Make your vacation pay 
double dividends: combine pleasure 
with getting facts on Seattle’s remark: 
able progress. Seattle’s metropolitan 
area has a population approaching 
500,000. Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company engineers say: “With- 
in sixteen years we will almost double 
present Seattle ’phone installations.” 
Sound economic reasons, including the 
advantage of being the nearest Amer- 
ican port to the Orient, account for 
Seattle’s growth and the new impor- 
tance of Seattle as an industrial, com- 
mercial and investment opportunity. 
To keep in step with Western America 
you must reckon with Seattle. Visit 
Seattle this summer. 


See ALL the 
Pacifie Coast 


Come West over a northern 
transcontinental line. See 
Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, 
Portland, then south by rail 
or water to Oakland, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and 
San Diego. Or, come north 
to Seattle by train or steam- 
ship, Ask about trips to 
Alaska, Hawaii and the Orient. 

Low round trip, excursion 


fares daily, May 15 to Sept. 
30; return limit Oct. 31; stop- 
overs at will. 


Metropolis of 
The Pacific Northwest 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


1 Room 111, Seattle, Washington 
| Please mail me, FREE, your illustrated 

j booklet describing Seattle and “The | 
j Charmed Land.” ; 
i IMGT ae Re AAO NEA OHO Ce OGOM ROAD | 
j AON a Ss vimsracisn wtabye = Wlatsssisiclslartsieleereleras 
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A London Night in the Gay ’Nineties 


(Continued from page 25) 


left of the driver, with instrument 
on hip or shattering the morning 
with melodious brayings, and behind 
in the well, soberly attired gentlemen 
in hard, hot bowlers, broadcloth, and 
a nosegay. A joyous company. 

And all down that fabulous way of 
the joy of life would be dotted the 
public-houses, at each of which it 
was essential, if only as a matter of 
etiquette and good fellowship, for 
the joyous company to “pull up and 
have one.” First half-pint to the 
cornetist, the tribute of amateur to 
pro, rather than of vice to virtue, 
for the cornetist often had a very 
very red nose. And then the coyness 
of the ladies, not long out of bed 
and with their beauty sleep still 
hanging lightly over them: 

“Oh, come orn, ’Liza, and be a pal. 
Wot'll y’ave?” 

And the lady’s virtuous: “Sperits. 


No. Tom! Not for me. And so 
early in the morning.... Well, just 


this once, and it Benk ’Oliday, I 
don’t mind if I do.” 

All the fun of the fair. 

Coconut shies and Aunt Sallies, 
the nuts firmly fixed on so _ that 
dynamite would not have dislodged 
the “orl milky’—and oh! the joy 
when you dotted ’em on the crumpet 
and saw the milk fly. Booths and 
side shows set up in all sorts of ill- 
considered places where you could 
see anything from the Boneless 
Wonder turn his vertebre inside out 
to Fat Ladies and Living Skeletons. 
All the fun of the fair. 

And the long and dusty day draws 
to its close. But does the nineteenth 
century joy of life draw to its close? 
Not on your life! 

Back they come in the coolth of 
the day, their honors thick upon 


them. Coconuts won at fearful 
odds; bottles of whisky when you 
got a bottle of the best at three-and- 
six the bottle picked up at any old 
place; hats askew upon heads awry; 
the kids either asleep or howling— 
the only two conditions possible at 
this stage of the day, but still “going 


it’ and the sleeping ones get- 
ting up strength for the  vic- 
torious morrows. Down the long, 


long trail from Epping, winding the 
length of the white ribbon, the 
mokes are pulling their variegated 
loads and the ponies happily blown 
from a plethora of sugar and car- 
rots, are putting themselves to the 
collar and the char-d-bancs drawn 
by their splendid duets, or even 
sometimes, in sheer gorgeousness, by 
a quartette, almost like a coach and 
four, are wobbling wearily along, 
what time their freights lift their 
voices in “I’ll be your Valentine, if 
you'll be mine” or the immortal “Be- 
cause I love you.” 

The gentlemen have their arms 
around the ladies’ waists. The ladies 
have removed their feathered crea- 
tions the more to be at ease upon 
the bosoms of the gentlemen afore- 
said, and carry them in their laps. 
The cornetist throbs forth his brassy 
soul into the night, causing the birds 
unknowing as to night or day, to 
stir uneasily in the adjacent forest 
and the bats to flutter overhead in 
the twitterlight. 

But love’s old sweet song holds its 
way rejoicingly through a world that 
can still love and still hold the 
romance of life. Butcher, baker, and 
candlestick maker: coster and clerk 
and kids: cyclist, soldier and sailor— 
they all reel through the night, 
through the London night, joyous 
companions every one. 


The Majesty of England’s Cathedrals 


(Continued from page 37) 


Chapel, and Stephen Langton’s 
tomb is half within and half with- 
out the Warriors Chapel in the 
south transept.” 

Here indeed is the pageant of 
English history. The records of this 
pageant may be found in varying 
degrees of dignity and beauty in all 
of England’s cathedral towns. They 
reflect more completely than other 
cities or towns the religious, social 
and political life of the nation from 
the Norman Conquest to the Ref- 
ormation. The number and mis- 
cellaneous character of the Church’s 
purely religious institutions were as- 
tonishing. In the larger cathedral 
cities besides the minster itself there 
were monasteries, a vast collection 
of parish churches, several chapel- 
ries, and frequently one or two 
habitations of friars, who formed, 
so to speak, the Church’s auxiliary 
forces. The Church was, however, 
not only a religious influence, but 
also a great political institution. It 
held the balance of power between 
the King and his nobles. 


The bishops, besides being the 
spiritual leaders of the people, were 
great temporal lords and landown- 
ers. They largely gathered into their 
hands the reins of the civil govern- 
ment of the realm. As the clergy 
were the only educated class of the 
community they furnished chiefly 
the statesmen, the diplomatists and 
the civil servants of the Crown. Oc- 
casionally they even led armies into 
the field. 

The bishops of Durham and Ely 
exercised almost regal authority 
within the limits of their jurisdic- 
tion. And whatever rudimentary 
municipal government existed at the 
time was exercised in the cities very 
largely by the bishops, or by the 
great ecclesiastical corporations with 
which they were associated. Round 
the cathedral also gathered all the 
local institutions which made for the 
amelioration of the social life of 
the people; the hospitals for the sick 
and aged, the lazar houses, the rest- 
houses for travelers, the schools, and 

(Continued on page 52) 
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“And _ sleep! 


Man, 
how I did 


1, 


sleep! 


WELL, you won’t see much 
of me this summer. I intend 
to spend most of my time 
right here. Though we’re 
just on a short trip now, 
Mary and I know this is 
the one place for our vaca- 
tion. What a hotel! Splen- 
did food, and the guests as 
pleasant and friendly as 
you’d want to meet. We 
sleep like tops, too. There’s 
plenty of sun and air in our 
rooms; it feels mighty good 
to wake up to a place like 
that. .... The, peoplesof, 
the hotel are certainly 
thoughtful; they all do their 
best to make us comfort- 
able. Jim Coulter (he comes 
down regularly with his fam- 
ily) says he considers this 
place his second home. I’m 
beginning to look on it the 
same way. 
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Further information about 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 1s 
interestingly given in booklet 
form. We would be glad to 


mail you a copy. 


HALFONTE~ 
ADDON PAIL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


American Plan 
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— 1928 — 
THIS YEAR TOUR 


OLD ENGLAND 


BY MOTOR 


CATHEDRAL CITIES QUAINT OLD INNS and 
HISTORIC TOWNS SHAKESPEARE’S HOME 


KNIGHT’S GARAGE 


Behind Marylebone Town Hall—Gloucester Place 
LONDON, W.1. 
BEAUTIFUL 6-SEATER DAIMLER LANDAULETTES 
(Driven by Experts) 


At Lowest Rates by Hour, Day, Week, Month or Year 
Full Itineraries Arranged 


For tariff write to this Magazine, 7 West 16th St., New York 
WHEN IN LONDON, CALL UP KNIGHT’S—MAYFAIR 2486 


mroush 
the heart ee 
Shakespeare-Land 


cA personal 


See the “mop” or gala-days 
in Stratford, when roasted 
oxen and pigs sizzle in the 
open streets.... Harvard 
House, ancestral home of the 
founder of America’s first 
university....Shakespeare’s 
birthplace and home....un- 
changed for three centuries, 
preserved for you to visit. 
Then drive over a pleasant 
tustic path through flowered 
woodlands to romantic Shot- 
tery—where Shakespeare, 
himself, paid court to gentle 
Anne. 

Coast along verdant Eng- 
lish lanes....with snow- 
white clouds and azure skies 
overhead....through quaint, 
tranquil villages to feudal 
Warwick. Next visit Kenil- 
worth Castle which was old 
in 1266 when besieged by 
Henry III....thence to Lea- 
mington, the royal spa. 

You see all this—and more 
in enchanting Shakespeare- 
land. The Great Western 
Railway day-trip from Lon- 
don is quickest, yet most 
comprehensive, and costs 
only $3.90 (rail and motor 
combined). 


Guide No. 33, containing maps 
and illustrations, will be gladly 
sent to you on application. 


K. W. C. GRAND, General Agent 


Great Western Kailway 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York 


GREAT 


L. G. Wilkinson 
Tailor 


11, George Street, 
Hanover Square, London, W.1. 


Apply for unique catalogue, designed 
by clever artist, to TRAvEL MAGAZINE 


7 West 16th Street, New York 


Call up Mayfair 5835 for appointment at your Hotel 


ST. JEAN DE LUZ ence. 


: ce fot Hotel 
Gop Hotel Link: 


GOLF HOTEL 


The newest. Up-to-date. Full South. Private suites. Sunny garden. Tennis. 


OWN GOLF-LINKS 


On the Cliff behind the Hotel. Officially appointed by R. A. C. 


Baggage Protection 


ambassador for 
travelers in 


Europe 


Busy among the milling throngs 
at foreign ports, platforms and 
frontier points, you will see the 
kindly, energetic representative of 
the American Express. 


He is specially detailed to assist 
bewildered travelers. Foreign cus- 
toms, currencies, time-tables are 
baffling obstacles to the uninitiated 
abroad. The routing of baggage, 
selection of hotels, etc. can puzzle 
the most experienced of travelers. 
To the American Express repre- 
sentative they are simple details. 

His courteous, intelligent help 
has often proved a blessing to 
thousands of travelers in times of 
need. Your automatic introduction 
to him is your 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


These sky-blue travel funds have 
enjoyed the confidence and sup- 
port of travelers for almost two 
generations. Their currency value, 
their safety and negotiability are 
firmly established. But it is the 
added factor of Personal Service— 
perfected by long years of expe- 
rience—which gives them their 
unique value. 


Issued in denominations of 
$10, $20, $50 and $100 
(Cos. 75c for each $100 


For sale at 22,000 banks, American 
Express and American Railway Ex- 
press offices. Helpful, personal 
service PLUS money insurance 
are yours when you purchase the 


sky-blue fe anywhere 


. onl ple everywhere 


Am¥RICAN 
EXPRESS 


travelers Cheques 


Steamship tickets, hotel reserva- 
tions, itineraries, cruises and 
tours planned and booked to any 
bart of the world by the Ameri- 
can Express Travel Department 


CON UER May Save You Disappointment as 

Well as Serious Monetary Loss. 
SEASICKNESS — RAILSICKNESS ! BE SURE TO INSURE ! 
AUTOSICKNESS—with ROLLER’S Includes Jewelry and All Personal 


Effect 
AEGIR CAPSULES Special Policy fon, Maisbeva of the 


Always Effective Price $2.00 NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 
At Drugstores or direct from Risk covered by 
EMIL ROLLER PHARMACY Commercial Union Assurance Co., Ltd. 
574 AMSTERDAM AVE. N, Y. of London, England 
Laboratories: LEWIS C. SMITH 
1828 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. General Agent 
24 Stone St. - New York, N. Y. 
21 Stone St. 22 Pl. de la Maddeleine 
D PARIS 


sONDON 


WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


OF ENGLAND AND WALES 
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ALL EXPRESS CHEQUES ARE BLUE 
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U oF I 
LIBRARY 


A travel thrill that lasts 
104 days. Anexploration into 
fascinating, off - the - beaten - 
path countries... made en- 
tirely simple, economical, 
and comfortable by the 
world’s greatest travel system. 

West Indies...South Amer- 
icals.. COUth) Attica ss) ast 
Africa. The pampas... the 
jungles...the veldt. Victoria 
Falls. Ending with Egypt . 
Parishes. London: 

One ticket, one service, one 
management, one ship, allthe 
way. And the ship is the 
Empress of France, clubbiest 
of great liners. 

From NewYork, January 22. 
As low as $1500. It is wise to 
apply now for booklets which 
detail everything. Your own 
agent, or any Canadian Pacific 
District Office. New York, 344 
Madison Ave... . Chicago, 71 
E. Jackson Blvd.... Montreal, 
141 St. James St., and 28 other 
cities in U. S. and Canada. 


+ . . + 


OTHER CRUISES, 1928-29 
(All from New York) 
Round the World... 136 days... 
Dec. 1, 1928, Empress of Australia. 
Mediterranean ...72 days... Feb. 
4, 1929 . . « Empress of Scotland. 
West Indies... 16days... Dec. 22, 
1928; 29 days...Jan.10 and Feb. 11, 
5° see Duchess of Bedford (new). 


AC 


‘ ; 
, Pacific . 


WORLD’S GREATEST 
TRAVEL SYSTEM 


The Majesty of England’s Cathedrals 


(Continued from page 50) 


the various agencies for the casual 
relief of the poor. The Church even 
undertook to a large extent the 
maintenance of the roads and 
bridges; and episcopal and monastic 
revenues were burdened with the 
entertainment of distinguished visi- 
tors, and with the cost of providing 
accommodation for pilgrims and 
other travelers. 

Yet one need not be a student of 
history and early social institutions 
to enjoy the cathedral cities. I can 
think of nothing more charming 
than summer days spent wandering 
through old Durham or in_ that 
beautiful wooded gorge which 
frames the rugged towers of the 


Norman cathedral. There are few 
cities in Europe more delightful 
than York, Lincoln, Salisbury, 


Peterborough. (1 
choose my own favorites and eveiy 
traveler will want either to add or 
delete names.) A cathedral city is 


Gloucester and 


more than a historical relic and a 
school of art; more than a witness 
to the religious beliefs and customs 
of the past. 

There is no room to list here the 
innumerable attractions of these 
cathedral towns which are sprinkled 
over England from northerly New- 
castle and Carlyle to Chichester and 
Truro. Mr. Wade is an engaging 
guide and in his company one will 
miss little of interest. He has an 
eye for the old taverns, the pictures- 
que squares, the medieval houses and 
clock towers, and for all the odd, 
unexpected things that make travel- 
ing in England such a pleasure. The 
central theme of his book, however, 
remains the majesty of the cathedrals 
which dominate the English country- 
side. It is a majesty that blind 
vandalism and the cruel vicissitudes 
of eight centuries haye been unable 
to obliterate. 


The English Town That Honors Lincoln 


(Continued from page 38) 


several other emigrants from his 
own village had already settled 
there. 


Obscurity largely veils his subse- 
quent fortunes. His son and grand- 
son were connected in some ‘way 
with the iron founding industry. 
The grandson, Mordecai, transferred 
his activities to Chester County, 
Pennsylvania; but his son John 
Lincoln again removed, this time to 
Rockingham, Virginia. The next 
descendant met with a tragic fate, 
for in 1785 he was killed by Indians 
in Kentucky. At the time of his 
death his son Thomas was five years 


old and he grew up ignorant and 
restless but kind of heart. When in 
1806 he was married to Nancy 


Hanks he 
and write, 


was unable even to read 
but his wife was of far 
superior character and intellect. It 
was to this couple that Abraham 
Lincoln was born on February 12th, 
1809, at Rock Spring Farm, Hodgen- 
ville, Kentucky. 

Thus the story of the Lincoln 
family reaches back from the rude 
little Kentucky farm through the 
rugged vicissitudes of early Ameri- 
can life to the peaceful old English 
town of Hingham; and in Hingham 
today Lincoln’s memory is honored. 

The parish church is one of those 
curious flint buildings which are 
unique in the county of Norfolk. 
Hundreds of thousands of flints a 
a few inches square are embedded in 
the mortar, forming a polished gray 
wall hard as steel and almost as in- 
destructible. The effect is most un- 
usual and if you have ever tried to 
chip flint, which is an amazingly 
robust stone, you will realize how 
substantial this church is. It is 
within this church that a bust of 
Abraham Lincoln, presented by 
American citizens, has been placed. 
As a further tribute to Lincoln’s 
memory and to the memory of his 
ancestors an annual service is held. 
Hingham is proud to honor the 


family that gave America one of its 
greatest statesmen. And no Ameri- 
can can fail to be impressed, when 
he visits this charming village, by the 
realization that it is linked so closely 
with the history of his country. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. 


Required by the Act of Congress of Au- 
gust 24, 1912, of ‘Travel,’ published 
monthly at New York, N. Y., for April 1, 
1928, State of New York, County of New 
York. 

3efore me, a Notary Public, in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Robert M. McBride, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and. says that he is one of the publishers 
of “‘Travel’’ and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management, 
ete., of the aforesaid publication for the 
dates shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 44, Postal Laws and Regulations: 
That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: Publisher, Robert M. 
McBride & Co., Inc., 7 West 16th Street; 
New York; Coburn Gilman, editor, 7 West 
l6th Street, New York; business managers, 
none. Owner, Robert M. McBride & Co., 
Inc., a corporation; W. McBride, 159 East 
49th Street, New York, N. Y.; Hampton 
Anderson, Bedford Hills, New York; E. B. 
Anderson, Bedford Hills, New York; Isaac 
H. Blanchard Co., 418 West 25th Street. 

That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or hold- 
ing 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages or other securities are 
None. 

That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company, but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting is given; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and _ be- 
lief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and_ security 
holders who do not appear on the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, 
association or corporation has any interest, 
direct or indirect, in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so. stated by 
him. (Signed) ROBERT M. McBRIDE, 

Publisher. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 

26th day of March, 1928. 


RICHARD H. MORRIS, Notary Public. 
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0 EUROPEAN 
” ‘TRIP 
... SIDOTTED... 
with CONVENIEN CE 


100 Offices—many more than 
can be shown on this map— 
represent Cook’s Organization 
in Europe alone. 


Consult us and let us analyze 
your ideas and prescribe for 
you .. . an individual trip to 
conform with your own con- 
venience and budget... or one 
of our delightful programs of 
grouptravel...you may choose 
the kingly luxury of the fore- 
most transatlantic liners with 
corresponding accommo- 
dations ashore .. . or the less 
expensive but luxuriously 
comfortable Cabin ... or the 
informal Tourist Cabin. 
Ashore there is the choice of 
travel by train, private auto- 
mobile, airplane, or their 
combination’. . . amd 
everywhere the unlimited 
advantages of the World’s 
Foremost Travel Service. 


A request from you will 
bring you our catalogues 


Tuos. Cook 
& SON 


New York Philadelphia Boston 
Baltimore Washington Chicago 
St. Louis San Francisco Los Angeles 
Portland, Ore. Toronto Montreal Vancouver 
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Hed pe LOLS 


“SOLENT CLIFFS” Es. 


Bournemouth 


1880 


The Private Hotel 
with the Premier Position 


Accommodation for 140 Visitors. 
Under personal supervision. 


Branksome Dene 


Hotel 
Food 


Bournemouth 4°", 


One of England’s fine old Man- 
sions by the Sea. 


High-class and exclusive. 
Vegetarian diet. 
A cheerful welcome awaits you. 


Tels. 241 and 5329, 


With path leading down to the beach 


an 


Grams Carpenter, Bournemouth 
Further particulars apply Brodie Carpenter 


EMPRESS HOTEL 


First-class Residential Establishment 
Overlooking the Gardens 
LIFT TO ALL FLOORS 


TEE SQUARE 
BOURNEMOUTH 


COOK’S COUPON ACCEPTED | 


Nr. Dartmouth Castle 


“Bonheur” 


Dartmouth 
Devon, England 


Overlooks historic beach of beauti- 
ful river whence “Mayflower” orig- 
inally sailed for America. Lovely 
country. coast and Old World vil- 
lage. 


STANDS IN Own GrouUNDS 
EncuiisH Famity LIFe 
Gas Fires 1n BEDROOMS 
TENNIS CouRT 


Terms Apply 
MISS BUCHANAN 


“ST. LEONARDS”’ 


Superior Private Hotei 
Newton Rd., Torquay, England 
ie 


“A Home From Home” With 
Distinction and Quality 


es 
Highest English & French Cuisine 
aie 
MODERATE TERMS 
— 
Better than most 


as good as the best 


Devon House 


Formerly the Residence 
of Queen Charlotte 


HOTEL ST. VINCENT 


TORQUAY 
(PRIVATE HOTEL) 


Opened 1927 ’Phone 2312 


Standing in own grounds, facing 
West, and overlooking Tor Bay. 
Very Central, vet away from noise 
and Traffic. 2 minutes from Strand. 
Large garage. 
COMFORTABLE LOUNGES 
EXCELLENT CUISINE 
MODERATE TERMS 


Highly Recommended by 
American Tourists 


PROPRIETORS 


MR. and MRS. DAVID E. SMITH 


PRIVATE HOTEL 
GARFIELD Rp. - PAIGNTON 
S. Devon, ENGLAND 


AMERICAN REFERENCES 
THE Key To THE Moors 
AND 
Att Historic PLAces 
EXCELLENT CUISINE 


Personal Supervision 


MR. and MRS. H. ANSTEY 


YORK 
Frank’s Hotel 


134-136, Micklegate, York 


(3 min, from Railway Station, via Queen St.) 


Bed and breakfast 6/- each, A fine Georgian 


House just within Micklegate Bar. 


UNIQUE PERSONAL SERVICE 


ALL TRAVEL MATTERS 


Tours by car, rail or sea to any 
part of the world. Choose your 
tour and leave the rest to us. 


Major W. T. Blake, Ltd. 
199 Piccadilly 
LONDON, W.1. 


NEW YORK 
578 Madison Ave. 


PARIS 
306 Arcades des Champs Elysées 


6 C 29 
*‘Lisburne 
PRIVATE HOTEL 
Torquay, England 


Hot and Cold Water, Electric 
Fires each bedroom. Overlooks 
Sea, near Kents Cavern. Cen- 
tral for All Historic Places in 
Devon. Terms from £5/5/- 


Apply MANAGERESS 


“Langford” 


Thurlow Rd. 
Torquay 


England 


Close Golf Links, Downs, Pine 
Copse, Central for Moors. 
Separate Tables 


Terms on Application to 


MRS. A. LANE 


**Ravenswood” 
Babbacombe Rd. 
TORQUAY, ENGLAND 


Near Sea, Medical Baths, Anstey’s 
Cove. Central for All Historic 
Places in Devon. Private Austen 
Laundette. Excellent Cuisine. 


Proprietress 
MRS. A. EDWARDS 


“Bramley” 


Private Hotel 


Chatsworth Rd. 
Torquay, England 


CENTRAL FOR ALL Parts 
Every Home Comrort 
PERSONAL SUPERVISION 


For Terms Apply 
MRS. K. SMITH, Proprietress 
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The famous Cockington Forge, Torquay 


Torquay 


THe Gem oF GtLorRIoUS 


DEVON 


History; Folklore; 
Romance ! 


ISIT. = England’s most 

fashionable resort in color- 
ful Devon, where a progressive 
municipality and private enter- 
prise have combined to make 
this celebrated town the ideal 
holiday resort. 


There is always something de- 
lightful to do in Torquay— 
entertainments all day long— 
and the hotels and pensions 
with surprisingly low inclusive 
tariffs are among the best in 
Europe. 


Here are a few of the interesting 
bits in this entrancing district: 
KENTS CAVERN 

BERRY POMEROY CASTLE 
COMPTON CASTLE 

TORRE ABBEY 

BUCKFAST ABBEY 
DARTMOUTH 

TOTNES 

BRIXHAM 

EXETER CATHEDRAL 
MILBER DOWNS 


And where is there a county 
steeped with such historical 
associations! It is the Land of 


Drake, Frobisher & Hawkins. 


COME to SOUTH 
DEVON! 


THe CRADLE OF ENGLISH 
History 


All Literature and Information 
From 
J. M. Scott, Publicity Director 
TorQUAY 


Oddicombe Beach 


Torquay 
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Woodstock 


127 West 43rd Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


DAILY RATES—NONE 
HIGHER 


Room with Running Water 


(for one). $2.00-2.50-3.00 

(for two) 3.50-4.00 
Room with Private Bath 

(for one) . 3.50-4.00 

(for two) 5.00-5.50-6.00 


Reduction of One Day 
on Weekly Rates 
Official N.T.C. Hotel 


00) 0a 0 0am Oem Ce 0 0-0 0D 0-050 


Hotel 


Great Northern 


118 West 57th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


DAILY RATES—NONE HIGHER 
Room with Private Bath 


FTVOVUOCUUUUTUCUGHLUUUTCUOT CUOMO RUOAAULUAO LICL UUM UOMO LOLOL CUO CRA LC HACEL 
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SalI UDINE 


au 


(for one) $3.50 - 4.00 - 4.50 
(for two) 4.50 - 5.00 - 5.50 
Suites (2 rooms) 6.00 - 7.00 - 8.00 


Reduction of One Day 
on Weekly Rates 
Official N.T.C. Hotel 


0 0 DON 029 


> 0 0 <0 0 


Wolcott Hotel 


31st Street and 5th Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


DAILY RATES—NONE HIGHER 


Room with Running Water 
(for one) $2.00 - 2.50 
(for two ) 3.00 - 3.50 
Room with Private Bath 
(for one) 3.00 - 3.50 
(for two) 4.00 - 5.00 
Parlor, Bedroom & Bath . 6.00 - 7.00 


Reduction of One Day 
on Weekly Rates 
Official N.T.C. Hotel 
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The Wonder Hotel of New York 


Hotel Manger 


7th Ave.—50th-51st Sts. 
New York City 


Heart of Times Square District 


2000 Rooms 


5] IID BESET 
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Rooms with running water $2.50 
For two 3.50 
Rooms with shower 

or bath and shower 3.00 - 4.00 
For two . 5.00 - 6.00 


No Higher Rates 
Official N.T.C. Hotel 


Biscoasenanznanx Fazal zz up 
WINNIDAY The Camp ceeaaey 


Days for 

Located at Southampton, 
Long Island, on a fresh-water 
lake near the sea. Fresh and 
salt water bathing, canoeing, 
riding, athletics. Handicraft. 
Montessori School for the 
young. Tutoring. Nutrition 
expert. Resident nurse, An 
* ideal summer home for chil- 
dren. Resident and day members. New York 
City telephone: Dry Dock 0186. 


MISS ADELINE M. TIPPLE, Southampton, L. 1. 


TRAVELING BETWEEN COVERS 


Mr. Guedalla and America 
EADERS of Traver will recall 


Mr. Guedalla’s brilliant article 
“America, the Last / Citadel> of 
Romance” which appeared in the 
February, 1928, issue. More re- 


cently Mr. Guedalla has published 
Conquistador (Harper’s), a delight- 
ful book filled with the impressions 
gathered during a three months’ tour 
in this country. Few Englishmen 
have written with more wit and 
charm about the American scene. 
Despite the fact that he spent a very 
short time in this country Mr. 
Guedalla is extraordinarily shrewd 
in his estimations of the virtues and 
defects of our civilization. Further- 
more—and this is a very special 
virtue in foreign observers these 
days—Mr. Guedalla never loses his 
temper. He pronounces no solemn 
judgments and he draws no ponder- 
ous conclusions. He is always 
gracious, entertaining and stimu- 
lating. To see our own country 
through his eyes is a pleasant ex- 
perience. His pen pictures of our 
principal cities and of characteristic 
phases of our life are done in that 
beguiling nvanner which has made 
his essays and historical studies 
among the finest of our time. 


Henry Hudson 
HE finest volume so far which 
has appeared in the Golden Hind 
Series dealing with England’s great 
explorers is Llewellyn Powys’ 
Henry Hudson (Harper’s). Mr. 
Powys writes with unusual vividness 
of that extraordinary navigator who 
first sailed the high seas in the em- 
ployment of the Muscovy Company 
and who eventually, after having 
discovered the Hudson River, came 
to his mysterious end in Hudson 
Bay. One _ unusually interesting 
document reprinted in this volume 
is the final verdict passed on the 
mutineers who marooned Henry 
Hudson. This document is repro- 

duced for the first time. 

In his preface Mr. Powys says, “It 
has been my purpose in this book 
to present as impartial and accurate 
a picture as possible of Henry Hud- 
son’s adventures, as he voyaged over 
‘the huge uncharted waves,’ without 
being beguiled into the familiar note 
of exaggerated eulogy so natural a 
temptation to every Englishman 
brought up by his father to look 
with understanding eyes at the deep 
rolling swell and free wind-driven 
surf of the English Channel. I 
have tried, as far as it has been 
within my power, to set the great 
achievements of this dead sea cap- 
tain in their true relation to that 
wider historical perspective that is 
only indirectly concerned with any 
particular country or race, a perspec- 
tive which should include, were 
there a mind profound enough to 


the 
gressions of all life, as they hesitate, 


scans if, far-extending pro- 
retreat, and advance to the swift 
transforming measure of ‘cormorant 
devouring time.’ ” 

In accomplishing this difficult task, 
the author of Henry Hudson has 
been thoroughly successful. To all 
lovers of the sea, exploration and 
high adventure this volume may be 
commended. 


Tiger Land 


W. CHAMPION, an Oxford 
e scholar, jcined the Forest Serv- 
ice of India with the determination 
to bring back more knowledge about 
the tiger and other wild animals of 
that land than has yet been recorded. 
A trained scientist and an expert 
photographer, he achieved some re- 
markable results. 


In With a Camera in Tiger Land 
(Doubleday, Doran), he tells of his 
adventures with the lords and under- 
lings of Kipling’s jungle, face-to-face 
encounters with tigers and lions, 
with man-eating tigers and with 
many other less ferocious but 
scarcely less fascinating jungle 
beasts. 


There is an abundance of interest- 
ing material in this unusual volume. 
We learn that a leopard kills for 
pleasure and his only friend in the 
jungle is the porcupine, that a herd 
of deer gathers underneath the trees 
where monkeys keep a lookout, that 
monkeys swim as well as they climb, 
that only four elephants have ever 
been discovered dead in the jungle 
and what becomes of dead elephants 
is one of the profoundest of nature’s 
mysteries. These are only a few of 
the many striking bits of jungle 
lore which this book contains. It 
would be necessary to quote at 
length in order to show how vividly 
Mr. Champion describes his exciting 
adventures. The volume is_ illus- 
trated with seventy-four full page 
illustrations which are among the 
most remarkable pictures of wild 
animal life that have ever been se- 
cured. 


The Amiabilities of France 


M® STEPHEN GWYNN proves 
himself to be one of the most 
sensitive interpreters of French life 
in his new book In Praise of France 
(Houghton, Mifflin). Like all wise 
travelers, he prefers the France of 
the small town and the countryside. 
His book describes a trip from the 
Yvonne to the Loire, from St. Malo 
to Angers. It describes the charm- 
ing city of Montreuil-sur-mer. He 
lingers for a time in the country of 
Brillat Savarin where the traditions 
of superb cookery still prevail. 
Finally he goes into the south to the 
Midi, to Poitou and Perigord. 


(Continued on page 56) 
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— BERLIN-TO -HAWAII —_— 
World Travelers 


Radio Fans 
Time Anywhere at a Glance 


NATIONAL TRAVELING CLOCK 


“The Dial Tells the Story” 
No Resetting or Computation 


The Ideal “Bon Voyage” Gift 
Fully Guaranteed 


BY MAIL S40 PREPAID 


MAFFAY & CO. 
Fleetwood, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


OFFICIAL 
NEC: 
HOTEL 


Featuring an Exceptional 
Service to Travelers 
and Visitors to New York 


Just East of Broadway 
Times Square 


HEART OF THEATRICAL 
and SHOPPING DISTRICT 
400 ROOMS WITH BATH 


$3.00 and up For One Person 
$4.50 and up For Two Persons 


Photography, and full particulars. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 4395, 3601 Michigan Ave. Chicago, U.S. A. 


ASTROLOGY 


Let me send you my little brochure. 
“What Astrology Means to You.” It is free 
and very illuminating. Horoscopes cast. 


CECIL M. HIND 
6013-B 27th Ave., N.E. Seattle, Wash. 


ROLLEY SICKNESS 


—faintness, stomach disturbances 
and dizziness caused by Sea, Train, 
Mother- 


Auto, Air or Car Travel. 

sill’s will promptly end all forms 

of Travel Sickness. 35 
75c. & $1.50 at Drug Stores or direct 
The Mothersill Remedy Co., Ltd. 


Montreal 
T.ondon 


1928 


Via HAVANA and Direct 


18 DAYS TO 3 MONTHS 
Sailings Every Two Weeks 


ISCRIMINATING travelers choose 

the route of the famous ‘“‘Santa”’ 
Steamers for their comfort and luxury. 
New motorships ‘‘Santa Maria’’ and 
“‘Santa Barbara.” 


Excellent Year-Round Climate 


PANAMA 18 Days PERU 32 Days 
Via Havana, Through Via Havana and Pan- 
the Canal. Sightsee- ama Canal. Sightsee- 
ng in Old and New ing in Lima and visits 
Panama. Golf, swim- to Incan ruins. Golf, 
ming, fishing etc. $250 racing etc. $495 


AROUND 
SOUTH AMERICA 
60 Days, Round Trip 

$765 


For Booklets A V 
address 


LINE 


10 Hanover Sq., N. Y. 


ORIENT LINE CRUISES §& 


TONIN OO IR NWN Yer 


AND NORTHERN CAPITALS S 
BY NEW 20000 TON STEAMERS C 


“OTRAN TO'and'ORFORD" ; 


13,14 and 20 DAYS CRUISES ) 


WEEKLY SAILINGS FROM JUNE TO AUGUST P, 


LUXURIOUS ACCOMMODATION ) 
AND SPACIOUS DECKS , 


ORIENT LINE OFFICES :- 5, Fenchu 
Rrcerannercutinen| 


CUNARD STEAM SHIP CO. p 


or Principal Tourist Agencies 


rch Avenue, London ,E.C.3. 
ication to 


or” TRAVEL, 7, West Sixteenth St.,.New York. y 


We SAW own nn UU DU ne RU BU RU 
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Cruise to 


NUJFOR) 


“SPANISH AMERICAS” 


VERY three weeks from 
New York for San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles (or 
vice versa), a cruise ship 
leaves for a trip of innumer- 


able delights. Happy days 
sailing on tropic. seas. Seven 
visits in “The Spanish Americas”— 
Colombia, Panama, Nicaragua, Sal- 
vador and Guatemala. Interesting 
inland tours to foreign capitals. 
Two days at the Panama Canal. 
Stop-overs in Havana, Eastbound. 
Luxurious specially-built steamers 
for tropic service. Ali outside 
rooms. Simmons beds, no berths. 
Orchestra. Swimming pool. Excel- 
lent meals. 


yuereaioun, Leese Leruriousty 


ROUND TRIP 


FROM your home town on main 
line points and back in either 
direction—including meals and bed 
on steamer—first class—and first 
class_ railroad 
t r a nsportation. 
Stop-over privi- 
leges on return 
rail trip at Apache 
Trail, Yellowstone 
Park, Grand Can- 
yon or Yosemite. 
Slight additional 
cost via Canadian : 
Rockies. 
For Booklet T, write 


PANAMA MAIL 
Ss. S. CO. 


10 Hanover Square, New York 
2 Pine St., San Francisco 
548 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 


LET aS a a 


Norway Cruises 


De luxe Summer Cruises from England to Norway and the 
Fjords, North Cape (Land of Midnight Sun) and Northern 
Capitals by the Cruising Steamers “ARCADIAN” and 
“ARAGUAYA,” 12 to 21 days, during June, July and August. 


IRELAND — SCOTLAND CRUISES 


Two delightful cruises by luxurious ocean liner “AVON” — Around 
Treland, Aug. 10th, 15 days — Around Scotland, Aug. 25th, 14 days. 


For reservations, or illustrated booklets, apply to 


New York Boston Seattle 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET Co. 


Montreal 


Vancouver 


or any authorized steamship agent 


: 19 DAY 


Inclusive of Hotels and 


Havana $300. up 


10 days sightseeing in and around 
Havana, fascinating Cuban capital. 
Visit the famous casinos, beaches, 
castles and quaint, old world scenes. 
Tour by motor car to the rich plan- 
tations, historic villages and famous 
caves of outlying parts. 9 delightful 
days at sea, 


Splendid oil burnin ng steamers “Ebro” and “Essequibo’’—built for 


tropical cruising—Swimming Pool, 


All outside rooms. 


THE PACIFIC STEAM 


PACIFIC LINE 


Sanderson & Son, Inc., 26 Broadway, N. Y., or Local Agents 


TO UMM BALMY TROPICS 


TOURS 


Sightseeing Ashore 


Panama $300. up 


—with stopover both ways at gay 
Havana, and 3 days in the Canal 
Zone. Sightseeing at Cristobal, 
Colon, Panama City, Balboa, Gaillard 
Cut and Gatun Locks. All outdoor 
sports . . golf, swimming, races. 
Local guides and interpreters. 14 
delightful days of cruising. 


Dancing, Deck Games, etc. 


NAVIGATION CO. 
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To the famous East Coast. A 
sequence of magic cities...Rio, 
Santos, Montevideo, Buenos 
Aires...which gaily flaunt 
their charms for the delight 
of the admiring traveler. A 
voyage of romance through 
the tropics on luxurious 
“V” Fleet vessels. All 
outside Staterooms. 


S. S. VOLTAIRE, VANDYCK, 
VAUBAN AND VESTRIS 


Calling at 
BARBADOS, RIO DE JANEIRO 
MONTEVIDEO, BUENOS AIRES 


Also calls northbound at Santos 
and Trinidad 


and 


SUMMER TOURS 
18 DAY TOURS to BARBADOS $250 up 


SPRING 


60 DAY TOUR—TOURIST 3rd Cabin 
to SOUTH AMERICA inclusive rate 
$550—S. S. Voltaire, July 7, 1928. 


INDEPENDENT TOURS Round 
SOUTH AMERICA. Down the East 
coasts up the West Coast or Viee- 
ersa. 


SANDERSON & SON, Inc. 
26 Broadway, N. Y. 
or any local S. S. or travelagency 


LAMPORT & 
H OLT LINE 


ESTABLISHED 83 YEARS 
& 


To Hal” 


By the New Luxurious 
Sister Ships 


» CONTE BIANCAMANO 
May 12 - June 16 - July 21 


CONTE GRANDE 
May 26 - June 30 - Aug. 4 


OTH these liners are the 

last word in ocean-going 

magnificence and offer 
the utmost in refinements to 
satisfy the discriminating 
tastes of that exclusive cli- 
entele which has learned to 
accept Lloyd Sabaudo servy- 
ice as the highest standard 
of Trans-Atlantic travel 
comfort. 


Lloyd Sabaudo Line 


3 State Street 
NEW YORK 


A UPS] ReASE TA 
Honolulu, Suva, New Zealand 


The Well-Equipped Royal Mail Steamers 


“NIAGARA” (20,000 tons) - - May 30, July 25 
“AORANGI”’ (22,000 tons) - - June 27, Aug. 22 


Sail from Vancouver, B. C. 
For fares, etc., apply Can. Pacific Railway. 


Can. Pac. Bidg., Mad. Ave., 44th St., N. Ys 

or to the Canadian Australasian Royal Mail 

Line, 999 aE abate aries ea) sae St. W., Vancouver, B. C. 
NE vORK DIRECT 

cE el 

On EE modern, comfortable 

In 8- 9 Days ships. Excellent cuisine. Short 


route, thru bookings, to principal points in Scan- 
dinavia, Germany and Continent. 

M.S. Gripsholm §$.S.Stockholm S.S. Drottningholm 
For Sailings, Rates and Literature apply to 
SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 
21 State St., New York, or ‘‘nearest local agent’” 
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Established 1852 


FURS 


When you visit Trondhjem be sure to visit 


BRUUN’S 


The Largest Furriers in Norway 


Specialties in quality and value: Polar Bear Skins, 
Eiderdown Rugs, Silver, Blue and White Fox, Norwegian 
Marten and Ermine, Russian Sable, Squirrel, Norwegian 
Seal Coats, Reindeer Skins, Fur Slippers, Gloves, ete. 


AS J. N. BRUUN Trondhjem, Norway 


_ 
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see 


The coupon below 
brings you illustrated booklets —FREE 


ENGLAND 
& 
SCOTLAND 


W here to £0 and what to see 


Historic cathedrals—remains 
of the old Roman invasion 


—literary shrines—places of 


scenic beauty — all vividly 
a described in the literature 
- we will send you — FREE 


MAIL the coupon NOW 


on 
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Gorillas 


HE “Complete Hunter” nowa- 
days seems to be the man who 
not only hunts his game but also 
takes movies of it, brings home liv- 
ing specimens of it, and writes maga- 
zine articles and books about it. In 
this sense Ben Burbridge is one of 
the “completest” hunters of modern 
times, and Gorilla (Century) tells 
the story of his adventures in pur- 
suit of the wily and dangerous half- 
human ape of the Congo. A solitary 
white man, commanding a large 
party of savages, Mr. Burbridge en- 
tered the jungle in British East 
Africa. On his way to the interior 
he hunted, photographed, and 
studied almost every conceivable 
African wild beast, and about half 
the present book recounts his experi- 
ences among these creatures. The 
climax of the story comes with the 
actual capturing of live gorillas, the 
dangers and excitement of which Mr. 
Burbridge describes with laconic 
humor. One of the young gorillas, 
Miss Congo, the explorer succeeded 
in bringing safely to his Florida 
home, and he devotes an interesting 
chapter to the experiments in 
gorilla-psychology carried out there. 
A readable account of unusual ad- 
ventures, told with a pleasing mix- 
ture of humor and thrills, and illus- 
trated with numerous vivid action 
photographs. 


Maya Civilization 


HE civilization of. the ancient 

Mayas, which is slowly being 
revealed in Central America, is per- 
haps one of the most interesting 
prehistoric civilizations on this con- 
tinent. Every new book dealing 
with that forgotten life is to be wel- 
comed, An interesting recent volume 
recording explorations and adven- 
tures in the land of Maya has 
recently been written by Dr. Thomas 
Gann. It is called Maya Cities 
(Scribner’s). Dr. Gann’s volume 
not only contains a great many facts 
of scientific value but it contains as 
well a record of his exciting experi- 
ences in the remoter parts of the 
Maya country. Perhaps the most in- 
teresting chapter in the volume is 
the author’s description of his visit 
to the forbidden idol of Santa Cruz, 
idol of the ages, never before seen 
by Europeans and from whom the 
Indians take their name. The book 
is well illustrated with striking 
photographs of excavations, weird 
Maya statues and recently unearthed 
Maya temples and houses. 


Jubaland 


Qe the East coast of Africa lying 
between the Tana River and the 
Juba River is a dry and sandy 
stretch of Africa which was for- 
merly called Jubaland and is now 
called Somalia. Up until compara- 
tively recently, this land was un- 
known and tinexplored, though to- 
day regular trading routes are being 
opened up and many parts of the 
country can be covered in a motor 
car. 

In 1912 Captain C. Wightwick 
Haywood made an exploratory jour- 
ney through what was then mysteri- 
ous territory. Recently he has 
published an exhaustive account of 
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this country under the title To the 
Mysterious Lorian Swamp (Lippin-_ 
cott). In this volume he discusses 
the life of the natives, the game, 
the superstitions, and all the unusual 
things which he encountered in his 
unusual journey. 

Formerly, Captain Haywood was 


district commissioner of Kenya 
Colony and a political officer of 
Jubaland. He knows the people 


about whom he writes thoroughly 
and his volume is a valuable con- 
tribution to anthropology as well as 
to the literature of travel, explora- 
tion and adventure. 


Opals and Gold 


HERE is a tract of land in 
North Queensland, Australia, 
which is probably the richest in 


mineral wealth on the earth’s sur-_ 
face. Its vast treasures are free to 
all who care to obey the laws of the © 
country. Most valuable minerals 
exist there, and for the prospector it 
is either Paradise or Purgatory, de-_ 
pending on his luck. 

A very interesting account of a 
prospector’s experience in this land 
of precious stones and valuable ores 
has recently been written by R. M. 
MacDonald under the title Opals and 
Gold (Lippincott). It is a book 
filled with exciting experiences and — 
many strange and fascinating char- 
acters who came from all parts of 
the world in the quest for wealth. 
Mr. McDonald’s book will interest 
anyone to whom the romance of the 


wild combined with the lure of 
wealth appeals. 
New Guides 


HE first two volumes of what 

promises to be an unusually dis- — 
tinguished series of guide books 
have just been issued. These are 
Ireland by Stephen Gwynn and The 
Italian Rivera by Bohun Lynch 
(Doubleday, Doran). These volumes 


inaugurate “The Kit Bag Travel 
Books,” a series which is being 
issued under the _ discriminating 


editorship of Douglas Goldring, Mr. 
Goldring has wisely chosen writers ~ 
of considerable skill who possess as 
well the requisite knowledge of the — 
countries they describe. These first 
two volumes are all that the traveler — 
could desire. i 
The prolific Clara E. Laughlin has 
just issued another of her travel 
books. Anyone who is familiar with 
her “So You're Going to Paris” or 
her “So You’re Going to France,”” 
will realize the value of her new 
book So Youw’re Going to Rome 
(Houghton, Mifflin). As usual she 
writes with infectious enthusiasm 
and includes an abundance of useful 
information. ' 
Another volume in the Wayfarer’s 
Series has just appeared by Algernon — 
Aspinall. It is A Wayfarer in the 
West Indies. The autnor is secre- 
tary of the West India Committee — 
and he has written authoritatively 
and with charm. 


